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As the new year dawns on a war-torn world, we look with hope 
to the children. Will they be strong to endure and wise to govern 
themselves and the world of the future? Will they become, through 
our efforts, fit guardians of liberty and justice? The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, which works devotedly for better 
international relations, hails the oncoming generation and echoes 
the universal prayer for the triumph of world-wide freedom. 
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The resident Message 


“I Was an Hungered and Ye Gave Me Meat” 


type of charity with which the world has always been most familiar 

is the sharing of food with those in need; the thought of even one 
needy child or one needy family in our neighborhood, or in our community, 
stirs us all to action. Class, race, and creed make no difference when 
there is distress. 

We pride ourselves on being a Christian nation, and we have been 
most generous to stricken peoples everywhere whenever there was fire, 
earthquake, or flood. But the most serious testing we shall ever face is in 
the few months just ahead. We shall be asked, all of us, to do our part in 
meeting the human needs of those unfortunate millions who, through no 
fault of their own, have suffered such indescribable deprivations and 
tortures. : 

There is a little book just off the press that tells a poignant story of 
what is happening to the children of the world. It is They Shall Inherit 
the Earth, by Otto Zoff. To quote from the foreword: “We who are now 
grown will never rebuild this world. That will be the work of decades, 
and those who do it will be the children who are today the victims of 
this war. 

“What are they like, these youngsters who will inherit the earth? What 
do they think of the suffering that is inflicted on them now? What sort 
of people can they be growing up into? All over the globe the children 
are touched by fascism and war. They stagger down the endless roads 
of China, under the bombs of Japanese planes. They huddle in the ruins 
of Warsaw. They starve on the streets of Athens and Madrid. . . . Suffer- 
ing has killed millions of children; it is irreparably warping tens of 
millions more.” 


Te most primitive of all human needs is the need for food. The 


W: HAVE a twofold challenge to do our part generously and gladly. 
The higher motive must be that which was given us by the Founder 
of our faith—to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and minister to those 
in need. But there is also enlightened self-interest. Our children are part 
of the world of children; they will all be adults together; whether or 
not they live in peace and create a good society or fight one destructive 
war after another depends largely upon us. 

At this, the beginning of a crucial year in our history, let us widen 
the horizons of our understanding. Charity does begin at home, with 
our own beloved children, but it must spread in an ever-widening circle to 
encompass all the children of our town, our state, our nation, and our world. 


Dyenmata . FfgeTangah 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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WHEN FIFTEEN AND FIFTY 


[ is common knowledge that the teen-age years 
for both boys and girls are years in which 
the healthy young person is pulling away 
m the parental apron strings and resolutely, 
n defiantly, experimenting with making his 
, decisions and doing as he pleases. He is likely 
this period to be tense and touchy, because 
bottom he isn’t as sure of himself as he pre- 
ds to be and because he is warned by some 
ep instinct within that unless he can find 2 way 
life that is truly his own he can never really 
Ww up. 
This urge toward emancipation is as biologic 
the infant’s need to leave his mother’s arms 
| stand on his own feet. It is crucial in the 
rhest degree. Nor is there any guarantee of 
cess. Not all young people, alas, make the 
ide. Some of them fail and remain dependent 
| infantile their whole lives through. All young 
ple are entitled to help, not hindrance. 
\s usual, the first step in giving this help is 
lerstanding. The adult must not only extend 
the child a sympathetic understanding of his 
blem; he must also turn the searchlight of 
ith on himself and discover what axe he has 
grind. The results are sometimes surprising. 


An Inevitable Struggle 


NLESS PARENTS, grandparents, teachers, and | 


other grown-ups who have to do with youth 
realize fully that the child’s struggle is a neces- 
sary and a hard one, they will continue to be in- 
tolerant of his seemingly perverse rejection of 
their well-meant and “perfectly reasonable” coun- 


sel—his insistence, often, on taking the hard way | 


because it is his own way, his apparent deafness 
to the voice of experience. But they must know, 
too, that adults have their own instincts to cope 
with. It is hard for them to stand by and watch 
mistakes being made; it is even harder to give up 
their precious role as controllers of an individual 
destiny. Yet renounce this role they must, or risk 
crippling the young life. 

There is, however, a genuine dilemma here, 
which is the cause of at least some of the parents’ 
anxiety. “It is all very well,” they justly say, 
“to let our children go ahead and make mistakes, 
but some mistakes are too costly. Can we really 
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AINTAINING a perfect balance in meeting the ado- 
lescent’s need of guidance and at the same time 
allowing the adolescent the room he needs for growth is 
never an easy matter. Many a wise and experienced parent 
will admit that it is more like walking a tight rope than 
anything else. This article, the fifth in the study course 
“The Family’s Stake in Freedom,” offers sympathetic help. 


ANNA W. M. WOLF 


be expected to stand around passively and 
perhaps let our children ruin their lives 
and do nothing about it? Since we are 
challenged to understand ourselves, how 
about our own cowardice in allowing 
major mistakes to be made when, by 
pravely facing our children’s wrath today, 
we might prevent untold regrets for the 
future? Surely we have an obligation to 
protect our young—to save them, if nec- 
essary, from themselves.” 

These are fair questions, based on defi- 
nite facts. But the important thing for 
those of us who are fifty (or any other age 
of so-called maturity) is to find out how 
we can live with young people from the 
very beginning in such a way that they 
like us and trust us. It is important for 
them to find us sympathetic and human 
and to know that, however much we may 
annoy them, we are really, at bottom, their 
well-wishers, who can kiss them good-bye 
when the time comes instead of clinging 
to them selfishly. 

And something more is needed; they 
must have realized for years that although 
we may once have been young and foolish, 
too, we are not these things any longer. 
If our children are to respect us as people 
of genuine experience and stature, we 
must have grown up ourselves. Only this 
can bring self-confidence. Since times will 
surely come when we must face the music and 
bravely insist on a “no” or a “must,” it is impor- 
tant that we be clearly convinced in our own minds 
when to take a stand. If we constantly give orders 
only to yield when a child protests, or if we nag 
our young people about things that don’t matter, 
they are bound to lose faith in our wisdom and 
become sullen, irritable, and resistant. 


The Adult’s Responsibility 


H™: THEN, are a few suggestions for keeping 
friends with your teen-age son or daughter, 
so that you may stand a fair chance in time of 
emergency of being accepted as a counselor, or, 
if absolutely necessary, as a definite authority. 

First, recognize that the adolescent’s need to 
do many things on his own and without your 
finger in the pie is a healthy, necessary part of 
his growth. Encourage independence in thought 
and action. Let him choose his own friends, his 
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own manner of dress, his own interests. Don’t 
nag him to interest himself in things that you 
think will be good for him, such as music, outdoor 
play, going to bed early, eating more (or less), or 
cultivating friends of your choice, ‘hen he clearly 
shows no need or inclination for these things. 
Keep your hands off, in other words, whenever 
you can. Distinguishing between the trivial and 
the important is the acid test of your wisdom. 

The teen-age child craves privacy, even secrecy. 
This impulse, too, should be respected. It is part 
of his need to feel that he is guiding his destinies 
“all by himself.” Don’t demand from your boy a 
complete account of how he spent his time in those 
long hours when he was away from home, or be 
too indignant if your well-meant curiosity about 
his mysterious doings is frustrated. If you have 
girls, remember that they love such things as long, 
foolish telephone conversations with their friends, 
and that they’d much rather you’d be out of the 
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vay. Show them that you have both good manners 
ind tact. 

So too, of course, letters and diaries should be 
| inviolate. They are part of the paraphernalia of 
| this precious “private life.” Young people are 
; bound to feel, or pretend to feel, that their parents 

“can’t understand.” Certainly this is not a point 
to be argued, and the more you do understand, 
the less you will need to protest it. This is another 
vay a young person finds to insulate himself 
from grown-up influence. All these trial balloons 
toward ultimate independence deserve our 
respect. 

The grown-up role, however, is not purely nega- 
tive. Though there are many times when it may 
consist in keeping out, this is not all. Grown-ups 

ho have to do with adolescents, and especially 

arents, should never be satisfied unless there are 

lenty of hours in which they manage to chat 

reely with their growing sons and daughters or 

to enjoy work and play with them. It is reason- 

able to suppose that hints and 

— “good advice” are most accept- 

able when they come from people 

with whom one is used to having 
a good time. 

Hobbies or household jobs 
shared with the boys and girls, 
parties planned together, “bull 
sessions,” in which you air your 
oe ate views on life together pretty 
z much as equals and in which you 
reminisce about the quaint cus- 
toms of young folk when you were young, con- 

‘ibute hugely to good will between the genera- 

ions. A mother who can sit in the bathroom 
manicuring her own nails and gossiping about 
lothes and cosmetics, while her daughter gets 
xlamorous in a bubble bath for the coming party, 
nas a far better chance of being met with a sweet 
mile instead of a black look when she finally 
ays, “Oh, and by the way, if you are going to 
ret home later than one o’clock, please telephone.” 








ea THE time comes for the “no’s” and the 
“musts,” what is the proper technique? Of 
course, it isn’t technique that will count most at 
these moments. Everything will depend on years 
of mutual willingness to talk matters over. 
If the young people have confidence in our 
' ability to listen te their side of the case, to “know 
how they feel,” to believe that we have had sim- 
ilar experiences ourselves, and if they trust in 
our genuine desire to say a “yes” if there is any 
possible way of doing it, then they are prepared 
to accept a “no,” if “no” it must be. They must 
have confidence too that we have strength to 
stick to the “no,” once it is said. 
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NTIL THE war, our modern world had failed 

to provide youth with one of the great essen. 
tials of mental health. I refer to adequate work 
experiences—not school work, but what is known 
as “real work.” For young people this means 
work in the world outside home or school and a 
chance to test themselves against the hard condi- 
tions of our competitive existence. Part of the 
tension involved in growing up, part of the reason 
for young people’s seeming irresponsibility, im- 
maturity, and indifference to the serious claims of 
life, lay in the fact that they were assiduously 
kept from participating in grown-up affairs. 

Now, however, our eighteen- and nineteen-year- 
olds are fighting the war for us, and their even 
younger brothers and sisters are taking jobs and 
earning money. In spite of the problems this con- 
dition gives rise to, youth’s response should teach 
us once again an old lesson. Work is one of the 
greatest of all character builders. 

How to make sure that our postwar world 
will provide real work for young people without 
exploiting them for someone else’s gain or curtail- 
ing their education is one of the truly challenging 
problems that lie ahead. Perhaps the answer may 
be found in some plan whereby the sharp division 
between “work” and “education” no longer exists; 
schools might become places where the work 
young people do in the “outside” world is delib- 
erately planned for, discussed, related to their 
academic studies, and given meaning in the 
framework of their whole lives. 


Parents and Their Outlook 


I HAVE ONE final suggestion for providing the 
background for healthy adolescent maturing; 
it has already been implied. It consists of parents 
themselves growing with their children, so that 
when the time comes for the young to be off into 
the world, the moment will not find their parents 
hopelessly unprepared. The problem is often as 
acute for fathers as for mothers. Both men and 
women should guard against becoming dependent 
solely upon their children for emotional satisfac- 
tion as they grow older. 

Unless parents have prepared in advance to 
extend their energies beyond their homes or busi- 
nesses, there is danger that they will yield with 
bad grace to youth’s need to be free. Inevitably 
they will cling lovingly but tyrannically, de- 
pendent on their children for happiness, subtly 
interfering. Only parents who regard youth's 
coming of age as a chance for a new maturing 
for themselves, a chance to explore new fields and 
to keep on growing in their own right, are psycho- 
logically prepared to accept their children’s rapid 
approach to adulthood. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL 


_WALTER L. WEIBLE 


® DIRECTOR OF TRAINING 
ARMY SERVICE FORCES 


ably enter the Army within a year. What 

can we do to help prepare him for the 
Army—to make easier his adjustment to military 
routine; to get him ready for the Army job he 
must fill; to enable him to make reasonable ad- 
vancement; to give him the right frame of mind 
for his Army experience?” 

These questions and others like them are fore- 
most in the minds of thousands of parents whose 
sons will soon be inducted into the Army. 

The Army does not presume to tell parents 
what they may do to prepare their sons for the 
Army. It does tell them, however, what a boy 
needs to know or be able to do in order to be a 
good soldier. 

For the past year and a half the War Depart- 
ment’s Preinduction Training Branch has been 
studying Army life, analyzing Army training 
manuals, examining Army training programs, and 
conferring with Army officers and enlisted men 
in an effort to determine the needs of prospective 
soldiers that may be met wholly or partially 


\- " QO: son is seventeen years old. He will prob- 


PREINDUCTION 
TRAINING 


through training prior to actual induction. 

After these preinduction training needs are de- 
termined, they are stated to civilian training 
agencies. It is then the job of parents, teachers, 
and the boys themselves to decide what can be 
done to meet these needs. 

What knowledge or skills should your son 
possess before he enters the Army? 


Command of basic occupational skills 
Physical fitness 

Command of mathematical skills 

Command of basic language skills 
Appreciation of the cause for which we fight 
Understanding of the nature of Army life 


SH > $0 0 pt 


Command of Basic Occupational Skills — 


Your son needs to have some technical knowl- 
edge or skill that will be useful in a specialized 
Army job. Nine out of every ten of the soldiers in 
our modern Army must fill jobs that require some 
degree of specialized knowledge or skill. For ex- 
ample, 226 different Army jobs involve a basic 
knowledge of machines; 188, of shopwork; 151, 
of electricity. Still other large numbers of Army 
jobs involve a background of training in radio, 
clerical procedures, automotive mechanics, and 
driver education. If your son has had training in 
any of these fields before he enters the Army, he 
will be more likely to secure the Army job in 





OUR son may be in one of the armed 

services of his country within the next few 
months. What kind of training will provide 
him with the knowledge, skill, and spirit that 
go into the making of a good soldier? Briga- 
dier General Walter L. Weible, in a special 
message from the Army administrative front, 
outlines the needs of every prospective service 
man and urges all parents and teachers to 
cooperate with Uncle Sam in meeting them. 
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hich he can be happiest, obtain most rapid pro- 


‘tion, and render greatest service. 
hysical Fitness 


Your son should possess such physical prowess 


that he may take in his stride the rigorous train- 


~ © 


, program of our modern Army. No matter 
hat branch of the Army he enters, he is likely 
encounter in his basic training long hikes, heavy 
.cks, regular and vigorous calisthenics, scouting, 
| other activities that demand physical fitness. 
nd in combat his own survival may ultimately 


epend upon his physical strength and stamina. 


Furthermore, he should possess some knowl- 
ge of health principles and practices. If left 
checked, malaria, typhus, and dysentery might 


‘use aS many casualties among our men as do 


‘ap snipers and German machine guns. To com- 


.t this danger your son should understand the 

ture of diseases, how they are transmitted and 
»w they may be prevented. 

In addition, he should possess at least an ele- 
ntary knowledge of first aid. 


mmand of Mathematical Skills 


Your son may need to refresh his knowledge of 


mathematics. He will need to know enough mathe- 
matics to enable him to keep his personal finances 


raight; read simple charts and graphs; esti- 


ate distances and numbers; add, subtract, mul- 
oly, and divide. 


If he expects .to enter the Army’s Specialized 


‘raining Program, he will need advanced knowl- 


ive of mathematics and science, particularly 
hysics. 


mmand of Basie Language Skills 


Your son should possess a mastery of the simple 


forms of communication: 


He should be able to read with understanding— 


technical manuals, notices on bulletin boards, 


ficial letters, orders, dispatches, the daily news- 


per. 





He should be able to speak—to report on the 
outcome of missions, to tell of his observations, 
to explain military tasks, to command if the 
necessity arises. 

He should be able to write—to fill out forms, to 
take notes, to carry on correspondence. 

He should be able to listen—to understand or- 
ders, to learn from oral instruction, to memorize 
commands, assignments, and regulations. 


Appreciation of the Cause for Which We Fight 


Your son should understand and appreciate 
the cause for which we fight. Our best soldiers 
are those who go into battle with the conviction 
that our cause is just; who feel that they have a 
personal stake in this war; who understand what 
it would mean to them and to their families to live 
under a dictatorship; who have a devotion to their 
country that will give them courage to make what- 
ever sacrifice is needed to defend it. 


Understanding of the Nature of Army Life 


Your son should understand the nature of Army 
life so that he may adjust himself easily and 
readily to military service and take full advantage 
of the opportunities afforded by the Army. More 
specifically, he should know how the Selective 
Service System works; what happens at the induc- 
tion station, the reception center, and the replace- 
ment training center; what is the general organi- 
zation of the Army; what kind of Army jobs are 
available; what are the opportunities for entering 
an officer candidate school or the Army Special- 
ized Training Program, for advancement and pro- 
motion, and for continuing his education through 
the Armed Forces Institute. 

These, briefly, are the principal needs of the 
soldier that may be met in part or in whole 
through preinduction training. Most schools of 
the nation are now offering training in these 
fields of basic need. By encouraging your son to 
take full advantage of such preirduction train- 
ing as is available, you will be helping your son, 
helping the Army, and speeding the day of victory. 
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The Law of 


ARTHUR H. 
COMPTON 


when violated, brings tragedy to hu- 

man beings just as defiance of the law 
of gravity in jumping off a tall building 
brings disaster. The evil results of breaking 
the law of brotherhood may not come with 
such abruptness as those resulting from dis- 
regard for the law of gravity, but they are 
just as certain. 

The law of brotherhood is that if the in- 
dividuals composing society are to have free- 
dom, happiness and security they must live 
with one another on the level of coopera- 
tion and mutual respect. 

The love of our fellows is thus the law of 
life, not just an ideal based on sentimentality. 
Only now are we realizing the true nature 
of this law and the tragic results that ensue 
from its violation. To be sure, the law has 
always existed. Jesus of Nazareth and the 
Jewish prophets knew it when they pro- 
claimed that man must love God and his 
neighbor as himself. Primitive men knew it 
when they banded themselves together for 
common defense against wild animals and 
the forces of nature. 

One of the reasons for the gathering of 
individuals in groups, whether as families, 
towns, cities, or nations, is that of common 
protection. We have gradually come to see 
that the fortunes of no group in a community 
are safe unless those of the neighboring 
groups are safe also. In other words, we 
have learned that if we want security and 
freedom for ourselves we must cooperate 
with others to maintain their security and 
freedom. We must be our brother’s keeper, 
not only for our brother’s sake but for our 


‘ko is a law of brotherhood which, 


BROTHERHOOD 
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own. That which makes for safety or peril for any 
person means safety or peril for all who live in modern 
society. 

Freedom is indivisible. We have not always realized 
this. For example, many people in the United States 
did not feel greatly alarmed when Manchuria and 
Ethiopia were conquered or even when Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland were enslaved. I suppose there are a few 
who do not yet see that aggression in any part of the 
world is a blow at the entire world community, includ- 
ing ourselves. But this is the way in which the world 

is constituted. That the whole 





HAT world faith and security are not merely desirable but 

parts of an eternal law of life is still a new idea to many of 
us. But we are learning fast. The present world conflict, arising 
as it did from sources hostile to every conception of humanity’s 
kinship, has awakened us to the stern necessity of building better 
in the future, and there is good reason to hope that we may all be 
united in the effort. This article, emphasizing the nation-wide ob- 
servance of Brotherhood Week, February 20-26, sounds a timely 


and challenging note. 
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world is thus bound together is 
one of the results of the modern 
developments of science and 
technology. 

An example of the unity of 
our complex society is the alarm 
that spreads across this country 
when, as last autumn, infantile 
paralysis approaches epidemic 
proportions. We realize that 
when a plague of any kind 
strikes at any portion of our so- 
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we are all in danger. The prevention of 
ase by every possible means is our common 
ern. When we are protecting our fellow- 
en we are protecting ourselves as well. 
. similar concept has arisen, after long strug- 
about public education. Not many years ago 
ple without children argued that they should 
pay taxes for education because they had no 
dren who would benefit from it. It is now 
monly agreed that ignorant children are a 
ace to all and that universal education is a 
mon responsibility. Everyone benefits from a 
sr educated citizenry. 
eople of intelligence are now coming to see 
intolerance and prejudice are likewise mat- 
of common concern. Many people, appar- 
y, have yet to learn that the so-called Negro 
lem concerns all of us, not only because of 
need of its correction but chiefly because of 
results accruing from failure to solve it. If 
roes are denied equal opportunities they are 
e susceptible to disease, to delinquency, and to 
1e. Thesé ills lower the level of society as a 
le and affect the destiny of its every member. 


Life Is Interdependence 


{OMAS PAINE once said, “He that would make 
is own liberty secure must guard even his 
ny from oppression; for, if he violates this 
_ he establishes a precedent that will reach 
elf.” If Jews or Catholics or Protestants are 
imized by bigotry and hate, are denied equality 
pportunity, our whole society is weakened and 
» precedent of denial of freedom is established. 
e freedom is denied at any point it is weak- 
| at all points. Germany is a vivid illustration. 
er started by attacking the Jews, and, one by 
all groups fell before his despotism. The fate 
Catholics and Protestants might have been 
led if they had united vigorously to protest 
persecution of the Jews. 
ience, with which I have been associated, has 
responsible for a greatly increased inter- 
endence of our society. The railroad, tele- 
oh, telephone, automobile, newspaner, moving 
ire, and radio have brought us intimately to- 
er and have given us common interests, so 
we are an economic as well as a political unit. 
ience has made of the American community 
roup of specialists who depend upon one an- 
r. In this highly specialized world of tech- 
gy the isolation of groups or individuals is 
ninkable. Cooperation—brotherhood, if you 
-must go hand in hand with this specializa- 
or utter confusion will result. We have our 
ce between “brotherhood or chaos.” 





If we are to live by the law of brotherhood we 
must be committed to the basic principles of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition and to the fundamental 
tenets of democracy. These are the dignity of the 
individual, the recognition of God-given liberties, 
and equality of opportunity under the political 
system of government by the people and for the 
people. But these are not enough. 


A Civilization of the Whole 


We MUST recognize the chief premise of this 
article up to this point, that if any of us 
wishes freedom and justice we must do our share 
in guaranteeing freedom and justice to everyone. 
Furthermore, we must realize that our lives have 
become stronger and richer because of the many 
contributions that have come to us from as many 
sources. 

In my own field of science, Galileo, an Italian 
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Catholic, discovered the laws of falling bodies and 
started modern science. Newton, a Protestant, 
earnestly concerned with religion, established the 
laws of mechanics, which were brilliantly devel- 
oped by Laplace and LaGrange, to whom religion 
meant little. Radio waves were discovered by 
Herz, a German Jew; X-rays by Roéntgen, a Ger- 
man Protestant; and cosmic rays by Hess, an 
Austrian Catholic. For the theory that interprets 
these rays we are chiefly indebted to Maxwell, an 
English Protestant; Einstein, a German Jew; and 
deBroglie, a French Catholic. 

As I consider those who have discovered the 
yarious particles that compose the cosmic rays, 
there are Lorentz, a Dutch freethinker; Thom- 
son, of the Church of England, who identified the 
negative electron; Rutherford, a New Zealander 
negligent of religion, who found the proton; An- 
derson, an American of Swedish descent, who 
first observed the positive electron; Germany’s 
Bothe, France’s Joliot, and England’s Chadwick, 
who found the neutrons; America’s Irish Protes- 
tant Millikan and Italy’s Jewish Rossi, who dis- 
tinguished the shower-producing rays, and the 
Japanese physicist, Yukawa, who predicted the 
mesotron which is now the center of scientific 
interest. 


A Way to Help 


SHOULD LIKE to recommend that every parent- 
teacher association take part in the observance 
of Brotherhood Week, February 20-26, 1944, or 


devote some February meeting to the ideal of 
brotherhood. Program suggestions may be ob- 
tained from the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N.Y. 

Parents and teachers have the prime responsi- 
bility for making a reality of the observance of 
the law of brotherhood. Parents can give the basic 
attitudes of brotherhood to their children so that 
they may be able to live happily and fruitfully in 
this world of many peoples. Unless boys and girls 
learn to live on friendly terms with those of other 
racial and religious groups, they cannot expect 
freedom, security, or an abundant life. If they 
violate the law of brotherhood their parents must 
bear a large share of the responsibility. If boys 
and girls are to be prepared adequately for the 
kind of a world in which they are destined to live, 
they must be relieved of the cumbersome handi- 
cap of prejudice. 

Teachers can teach human relations in every 
subject field and at every age level, by encourag- 
ing understanding and appreciation of those dif- 
ferent from oneself. The feeling of difference un- 
derlies most of our prejudices. 

Brotherhood Week can be the stimulus to the 
year-round programs of education in homes and 
schools to make brotherhood an actuality. Broth- 
erhood means giving to others the rights and 
respect we want for ourselves and the building of 
a society where liberty and justice will prevail for 
all. It is not a glittering generality. Brotherhood 
is a law of life. 





ALL YE ARE BRETHREN 


A federation of all humanity, together with a sufficient measure of social justice to 
secure health, education, and a rough equality of opportunity, would mean such a 
release and increase of human energy as to open a new phase in human history. 


—H. G. WELLS 


Bread, beauty, and brotherhood are the three great needs of man. 


—EDWIN MARKHAM 


Laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the progress of the human mind. 


— THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Friendship is the only cement that will ever hold the world together. 


—Wooprow WILSON 
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What is a minority? The chosen heroes of this earth have been in a minority. There 
is not a social, political, or religious privilege that you enjoy today that was not bought 
for you by the blood and tears and patient suffering of the minority. io a 

‘ —J. B. UGH 


If men would consider not so much wherein they differ as wherein they agree, there 


would be far less of uncharitableness and angry feeling in the world. ‘ 
—JOSEPH ADDISON 
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Your child may feel secure 
and not adequate, or ade- 
quate and not secure. But he 
must feel both secure and 
adequate if he is to develop 
a well-rounded personality. 











sense. This is not to insist that others use it with that 
meaning, but it will make our thinking together clearer 
if we start out with a definition. 

Each one of us has two places in the world—two ways in 

which we measure our relationship to others. The first is 
based on who we are. Thus, your child has a certain unas- 
ailable position in your family just because he is your child. 
Whatever difficulties he may encounter, however often he 
may fail at school, whether he is weak or strong, handsome 
vv ill favored by nature, whether he is crippled or riding 
high over all opposition—he has a place with you just be- 
ause of who he is. This gives him security, or what is often 
spoken of as “belongingness.” 

And each of us has a place because of what we are or 
hat we can do. Here we shine because we can read well, 
r live in the nicest house in the community, or can wrestle, 
r any one of a dozen other things. The place accorded us 


[ THIS article the word “security” is used in a special 





Does Your Child 


JAMES S. PLANT, M.D. 


because of these things gives us what 
we shall call, for the purpose of this 
article, “adequacy.” 

The words, however, are not impor- 
tant. It is imperative that we see two 
qualitatively different needs of the 
child. One of these has nothing to do 
with achievement, and it gets much of 
its strength from the fact that it can’t 
be argued away. The other depends on 
intelligence or power or talent or ap- 
pearance. These we differentiate with 
the respective terms security and 
adequacy. 


Security and Democracy 


ss A democracy, security is given by 
the family and by the Church. The 
state does not give it. Notice that ina 
totalitarian form of government one’s 
race or one’s citizenship offers security. 
This is one of the reasons for the bitter 
antagonism of totalitarian governments 
toward the family and the Church. And 
it is correspondingly a reason for the 
strengthening of family life in a democ- 
racy. (A moment’s thought will clear 
the point I have made about the Church. 
Notice that here, again, every worshiper 


feels that he has a place just because - 


he is a person. God doesn’t ask which 
side of the tracks he lives on; He doesn't 
inquire about his finances or his LQ— 
the mere fact that he is a man gives 
him a place.) 

How does one give security to a child? 
Is it through the countless little daily 
services to him—the cooking, the sew- 
ing done for him? Each one of ws 
knows families where every such thing 
is done properly and promptly, and yet 
the family seems to live in a house 
rather than in a home. Security lies 
rather in the way these things are done. 
There is a technical phrase that is worth 
putting in one’s vocabulary—“psycho- 
motor tensions.” This means all the in- 
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Feel Secure? 


describable nuances of muscle tone and balance 
that carry messages that are too rich for words. 
Most of us know what it is to experience the full- 
est communication with some other person with- 
out ever a word or a sound. There is a feeling 
that communicates itself. Similarly, it isn’t the 
words, but their timbre—it isn’t the holding of 
the child, but the warmth of that holding— it isn’t 
the duties, but the satisfaction taken by parents 
in those duties—that gives the child security. 

In the field of words or money or things we can 
tell falsehoods. We can, in the field of adequacy, 
put up a very impressive and a very hollow front. 
This we can’t do in the area of the psychomotor 
tensions. So even a psychiatrist, if asked, “How 
can I give my child security?” has no set of rules, 
no proper words or deeds to prescribe. We really 
can’t go beyond saying that if you really have that 
love—if the child has some unassailable place in 
your affections regardless of poor marks or other 
failures—he will know it. Man talked with his 
fellow man in this way for countless generations 
before he had words; all the terribly important 
messages we have for our babies are conveyed en- 
tirely through this channel. Deep in each fiber of 
the child’s body is an accurate, sensitive mecha- 
nism that records how the world feels about him. 


The Child Who Feels Secure 


[ your child secure? He probably doesn’t know 
it if he is. Security, like health, is something 
that is so much a part of one’s acceptance of life 





HE two basic personality needs—security 

and adequacy—form the subject matter 
of this article, the fifth in the study course 
“Basic Training for the Toddler.” The dis- 
tinction between these emotional bulwarks 
has never been better presented. Parents and 
teachers, who have already learned how much 
of the effectiveness of any guidance program 
depends upon clear understanding of the 
issues involved, will welcome the article as 
one more aid to insight in child development. 
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as a happy and satisfactory experience that it is 
very difficult to set it apart or define it. If a 
mother should ask a psychiatrist whether her 
child feels secure, the psychiatrist could only re- 
turn the question. If the child’s parents have an 
affection for the child that is not eaten into by 
such things as school marks, or appearance, or 
varying behavior, then that child is secure. 

It is somewhat easier to determine whether the 
child is insecure, but it is not altogether simple. 
Life is complicated; we can never say that such 
and such a hunger is always revealed by certain 
symptoms. If, then, we describe insecure chil- 
dren, we can only say that they tend to show a 
certain picture and that that picture should make 
us question their security. 

A child may feel that he has to establish him- 
self in his family on the basis of his accomplish- 
ments rather than on the basis of just being him- 
self. Insecure children are panicky children. They 
are not the boastful bullies that inadequate chil- - 
dren are. We often call insecure children “poor 
sports,” meaning that they won’t go into any 
competition unless they-.are sure they will win. 
They are the opposite to “money players.” The 
money player does his best when he is in a tight 
spot; he rises to the occasion; he never shows his 
real ability until he is pushed. The insecure child 
is afraid of crises and avoids them. Often he does 
disproportionately poor work when challenged by 
examinations or other sharp tests. 

In the presence of a difficult task the inadequate 
child will blusteringly give some excuse or tell 
you that he can’t be bothered with so easy a 
question; the insecure child will refuse even to 
try. At home the insecure child tends to hang on 
to his babyhood—to persist in bed wetting, to 
cling to his parents in everything, to refuse to go 
to camp or to seek other adventures outside the 
family circle. Scores of other factors lead to the 
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same, or much the same, picture. And, let me 
repeat, wherever this picture is seen it is well 
to find out whether the child has an accepted place 
in the family—a place that isn’t affected by the 
triumphs or defeats he encounters in his social 
adjustment, 


How Can We Give Security? 


HAT DOES one do about the insecure child? 

Sometimes it’s enough to have realized that 
the child feels he doesn’t belong. Many of us are 
30 anxious for our children’s success that we for- 
ret their need for security. In all love we work 
.way at their school marks, their piano lessons, 
their scout badges, quite forgetting that they can 
vo after these things well enough by themselves 
if only they can feel that we are having a good 
time living with them. 

Consider yourself and your own feelings: When 
someone does something for you, your pleasure is 
not in the act but in his enjoyment in doing it. 
Similarly, the child is not so much interested in 
your taking him on a certain trip as he is in your 
pleasure in doing it. Many times the busyness of 
living makes us forget these matters. Once we 
have realized that the child needs this security, we 
should not find it hard to give. 


Family Misfits 


O peerengesen: a child may be a disappointment 
/” to his parents, who just cannot imagine such 
a child in their own family. Maybe all their 
dreams had been of a girl—and the child is a 
boy! Maybe they had built everything on that son 
who would be a football star—and here’s a puny, 
sensitive, fragile bit of flesh and fancy. Maybe 
the little girl’s every appearance and mannerism 
recalls Aunt Mary—whom they’ve always bitterly 
despised. 

Well, these matters are not the child’s fault. 
Parents must do their level best to be tolerant 
and to give the child every fair chance. Noth- 
ng is gained by pretending here—by trying 
with gushing overplay to hide a really deep feeling 
that the child just doesn’t seem to belong. These 
are tragic situations for both parent and child, 
but they are only made worse by the pretense that 
they are something different from what they 
really are. Doing a bang-up job for someone who 


somehow just doesn’t seem to belong in the family 
takes the best we have in us. Children appreciate 
that and respond to it. It doesn’t turn out as badly 
as it would first appear. 

Sometimes it’s better not to try this—to send 
the child away to school rather than carry on the 
sham of living with someone with whom it just 
isn’t any fun to live. This, however, is not often 
true. 


Two Needed Factors 


HICH IS more important, security or ade. 

quacy? This is a question for those who like 
to argue the relative weight of heredity and en. 
vironment—or any other pair of basic factors that 
go into the total structure of* personality. Both 
are needed. They meet the needs of entirely 
different aspects of personality development. Se- 
curity diffuses through the whole body; it mel- 
lows the life adjustment for years after it is 
really once experienced ; it does for the personality 
what a safe and adequate base of supplies does 
for the morale of an army at the front. Adequacy 
is a more itemizable affair. One may be adequate 
at tennis and an uncomfortable misfit in the con- 
versation that follows; a child may lead the class 
in spelling and be its worst failure in arithmetic. 
This is the story of each of us—adequacy in one 
or two aspects of life turns the trick. So, in the 
midst of disappointment and second-rate per- 
formance, each of us says, “Wait till we come to 
checkers.” This we cannot do in the matter of 
security—no one can say with conviction, “To- 
morrow I shall feel secure.” 

Has enough been said to establish the point that 
the golden period for giving the child security is 
in the first few months and years of life? Ina 
way, one could throw it all into relief by saying 
that the family life of the child represents the 
place in which he does or does not get security, 
and that the school career similarly battles 
through the problem of adequacy. This isn’t an 
exact statement, of course, because the various 
parts of life refuse to be partitioned off in this 
way. Yet one would dare to say at least this much 
—that if the family gives a deep-rooted, abiding 
sense of security to the child, he is fully armored 
and weaponed to go out and make his social ad- 
justments, winning for himself the adequacy he 
requires. 





ANOTHER YEAR 
A year is no contemptible portion of this mortal existence. -EDWARD GIBBON 
As if you could kill time without injuring eternity! - HENRY DAvID THOREAU 


Every scrap of a wise man’s time is well worth saving. 
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—OLD PROVERB 
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Encouragement for the New Year.— Whatever may 
be your ambitions for 1944—and after—it may help, 
when you feel discouraged, to reflect that Albert Ein- 
stein’s teachers once thought him stupid and so did his 
parents; that Thomas A. Edison was dropped from 
school as unteachable; that a publisher once told Louisa 
May Alcott she’d better stick to her broom and duster; 
and that George Gershwin was hooted off the stage the 
first time he played the piano there. 


Slumless Cities. — There will be no slums in the cities 
of tomorrow, it was said at a recent conference of the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers. Wartime 
inventions and scientific advances have wrought such a 
revolution in existing conditions, it was pointed out, that 
future city building plans will require wholesale revision. 


4-H Conservation.—At the twenty-second annual 4-H 
Club Congress, awards were presented to dressmaking 
winners from thirty-seven states. Prize-winning gar- 
ments had been made from such materials as discarded 
flour sacks and men’s wool suits. In no case had the 
young designer been prevented by the limitations of her 
material from turning out a costume of excellent style. 


Discharge Buttons.— The Army is now issuing insig- 
nia to holders of honorable discharges, which will make 


evident at a glance that the wearer has been discharged ° 


for medical reasons or other reasons not reflecting upon 
his ability or his loyalty. These are issued to both men 
and women. 


Nothing New.—A Cretan crossword puzzle at least 
2,000 years old is on display at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity.... Paper money was printed for the first time in 
the tenth century. ... Feather beds were used by the an- 
cient Romans. 


Jumping the Gun.— During the last three years our 
armed forces—Army, Navy, and Marine Corps—have 
returned to their homes more than 6,000 boys who had 
managed to enlist by misrepresenting their ages. Quite 
a few had already won promotions and medals. 


Count Them. —It is believed that the Milky Way con- 
tains something like 30,000,000,000 fixed stars. 


Scientific Scraps.— Certain Dutch scientists have dis- 
covered a way to make glass out of potatoes. ... The 
great horticulturist, Luther Burbank, produced a white 
blackberry after growing 65,000 hybrid bushes in the 
attempt. ... One bolt of lightning has five times the 
horsepower of all the power plants in the United States. 
--. A total eclipse of the sun cannot last longer than 
seven and a half minutes. ... The sweet potato isn’t 
really a potato at all; it belongs to the morning glory 
family. ... A strand of glass can now be spun out to one- 
twentieth the thickness of a human hair. 
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Prophecy.— When railroads were first being introduced, 
there was much foreboding of the disasters they were 
sure to bring. One prominent citizen predicted that the 
nation would need to double the number of its insane 
asylums to take care of those who would be driven mad 
by the sight of engines rushing hither and yon with 
nothing to pull them. 


Modest President.—Thomas Jefferson, writing his own 
epitaph, wrote as follows: ‘‘Here lies buried Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, of 
the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.’”’ Not one word 
about his two terms as President of the United States 
of America! 


Your Very Good Health!—Swimming ranks as one of 
the best of all exercises because it uses nearly every 
muscle of the body. ... A person who sleeps too much 
is more easily fatigued than one who doesn’t. ... Late 
hours and too much tobacco and alcohol are said to be 
among the leading causes of loss of memory. ... Hurry 
and worry are definitely hard on the entire system. .. . 
A prominent nutrition authority maintains that the av- 
erage span of life could be increased by seven years if 
people would eat more vegetables and fruit and drink 
more milk. ... Headache is caused by irritation of the 
brain itself and may be a symptom of disease nearly 
anywhere in the body. 


Distinction.—The birth date of the great maker of 
violins, Stradivarius, is unknown, and it is customary 
to honor him on the date of his death instead. Stradi- 
varius made instruments valued today at a total of 
$4,000,000. 


Storehouse.—A citizen of one of our Eastern states, 
not having had gasoline enough to use his car for several 
weeks, left it standing in front of his house. Starting 
the engine one day just to keep the battery alive, he 
noticed, after a few moments, that the atmosphere was 
charged with the rich and enticing odor of roasting nuts. 
He wonderingly opened the hood and discovered that 
squirrels had been using his car as a depository for their 
winter hoard. 


Service to Service Men.—In a naval hospital on the 
Eastern Coast, famous artists donate their services to 
wounded veterans for some two hours a day. The men. 
are pleased and interested at having their portraits 
drawn by top-notchers. Morale in the hospital has risen 
considerably. : 


Definition of the Month.—A gossip, someone has 
said, is a person who talks to you about others; a bore 
is a person who talks to you about himself; and a bril- 
liant conversationalist is a person who lets you talk to 
him. about yourself. 
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SALUTE TO OUR LEADERS 


The Members of the Executive 
Committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 


Congress of Parents and Teachers. As is customary, the Nationa] 

Parent-Teacher will then present material of interest to parent. 
teacher groups on the lives and ideals of the original Founders of the 
organization, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe Apperson Hearst. This 
month, however, in view of the great importance of the National Congress 
program for the care and protection of children and youth in wartime, 
it is both timely and pertinent to introduce our present national leaders, 
the members of the National Executive Committee, and to highlight certain 
aspects of their services to the organization and to our country. 


Ne month will be February, the birth month of the National 


The Executive Committee is composed of thirteen national officers; the 
president, the first and second vice-presidents, the eight regional vice- 
presidents, the secretary, the treasurer, and three members-at-large 
elected from the Board of Managers. 


The closest possible unity of effort is maintained by the Executive Com- 
mittee. As it is well recognized that local variations must be taken into 
account, the nation as a whole has been divided for the purpose of equaliza- 
tion into eight regions. Region I includes Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Region 
II includes Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. Region III consists of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; 
Region IV, of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
Region V covers Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. Region VI includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas; Region VII, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming; and Region VIII, Arizona, California, 


' Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah. This division greatly simpli- 


fies the task of welding the nation-wide parent-teacher program into a 
unified whole. 


All officers of the National Congress have had years of practical expe- 
rience in parent-teacher work. In most instances they began service as 
leaders of local P.T.A.’s, progressing from that status to leadership in 
their own state congresses and thence to leadership on the national level. 
Many have had years of professional educational experience as well. Keep- 
ing in constant touch with the trends of national life as they affect the 
parent-teacher program is with these men and women the habit of years; 
it forms a very important part of their lives, and their services are well 
implemented by the insight and the breadth of outlook they obtain from it. 


In carrying out their administrative duties the national officers are 


constantly assisted by the chairmen of twenty-seven national standing 
committees, each dealing with a different field of recognized parent-teacher 
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Mrs. v7. L. Mabrey 
Vice-President, © 
Region V 
endeavor. They join with these national chairmen and with 
the president of National Parent-Teacher, Inc., to form the 
National Board of Managers, whose semiannual meetings de- 
termine the current policy and practice of the organization. 


Officers of the National Congress do not regard their 
duties as confined to administration. They perform many 
other services, acting as national representatives at state 
conventions and conferences and, in addition, contributing 
much time and labor to the extensive publications pro- Sis. Sow, Sel 
gram of the Congress. One or another of them contributes Vice-President, 

je . . a Region VIII Region VI 
an article to each issue of this magazine, and each of them 
prepares material for publication when requested. All na- 
tional officers make frequent public appearances to ac- 
quaint people in general with parent-teacher work and what 
it means to the community and to the nation. 





Theirs is a full-time volunteer job even when no emer- 
gency exists. Nowadays, with family life and the whole 
social structure in need of bolstering at a hundred points, 
their task is far greater than the average person realizes— 
even the average parent-teacher worker, who naturally has 
a better idea of the scope of their duties than has one who 
is outside the organization. That they are able to give so 
good an account of themselves in the accomplishment of 
this task is due to the fine spirit of understanding and 
mutual help that the Congress maintains. 





Mrs. E. C. 
- Stopher 


Cooperation has always been the basis of parent-teacher 
work, whether on the local, the state, or the national level. 
But cooperation today is far more important than ever 
before. May the entire National Congress, down to the 
smallest local unit in the most remote community, continue 
to give our national officers the all-out support and coopera- 
tion they deserve and need. : " "Region Il” ‘kent 








* ae 
Mrs. Frederick Conkle Dr. Joseph Miller Mr. Charles W. Phillips 
Member-at-Large Member-at-Large Member-at-Large 


ice-President, 
Region VII 
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dren makes a world of difference both to 
crippled children and to the community. 
‘My World Isn’t Small.” When we look at a 
ippled child, his handicap is likely to loom so 
rge in our feeling and thinking that the picture 
mostly shadows with few lights. 
The handicapped themselves often give us a 
righter view. “My world isn’t small,” said Stan- 
y, who has been crippled from early childhood. 
e was sitting in a wheel chair, the same wheel 
air he had been sitting in for years. One no- 
ced that before long he would have to have a 
irger chair. “My world isn’t small,” he said 
gain, with emphasis. Then he went on to tell 
»w he took walks like other people, going down 
» main street, saying “Good morning” to his 
‘iends, and stopping for a chat with the grocer. 
e explained that for a long time, while he was 
mnfined to his wheel chair, he had only imagined 
imself doing all of these things; so far his 
eighbors hadn’t really looked at him. Then one 
.y someone looked beyond the withered legs and 
e worn wheel chair and saw the boy. Now he 
ally goes everywhere he once went in his imagi- 
tion. He has a small motorized conveyance de- 
ened for cripples, and he has a job. 
All this would not have been possible if the boy 


[«: your community looks at crippled chil- 
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Whit \s the 


Crippled Child’s 
Outlook? 


in the wheel chair had not had an opportunity 
for education. First, with the aid of a teacher 
who came to his home for one hour daily, he 
finished his elementary schooling. Then, with 
the help of special transportation, he attended 


that boasted an elevator. He was proud and 
his community was proud when he sat with 
the members of his class on graduation day, 
After high school came trade training, and 
now he has found his place in industry. 

The elevator in this high school building 
made it possible for the boy to go to a regular 
high school. We wonder if the architect who 
planned the building thought of a crippled 
child and met his need. Who in my community 
and yours has the foresight to plan an elevator in 
at least one elementary and one high school, in 
order that our crippled children and our children 
with damaged hearts may have their chance? 

Regular Education Plus. Educationally, a 
chance for the crippled child means an opportu- 
nity for the same kind of schooling his brother 
and sister get, plus those extra services which his 
condition requires. With special transportation, 
attendance at a regular school may be possible 
for some, particularly if opportunity for rest is 
afforded. The more seriously crippled and those 
needing physiotherapy will require the facilities 
of an orthopedic class. 

The child here has opportunity to do his regu- 
lar school work while his physical restoration goes 
on. It is the stepping-stone between the hospitals 
and the regular school to which he will eventu- 
ally return. 

A boy in a Y cast was lying on his stomach on 
a hospital bed, doing his school work. His bedside 
teacher was pleased with the fact that his prog- 
ress was up to par and that when June came he 
would be promoted to the next grade. By the end 
of summer the cast had been removed. In Sep- 
tember this boy went to an orthopedic school, 
where the expert hands of the physical therapist, 
under the guidance of the orthopedist at the hos- 
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a regular high school, the only one in the city 
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HAZEL C. McINTIRE 


pital clinic, helped his weak legs grow strong 
again. All this happened seven years ago... . 
Not long ago a young man in the uniform of the 
U. S. Navy stood before me. “Do you remember 
me?” he inquired. I did not remember him. Then 
he said: “I am the boy you met in the cast,” and 
he added: “Look what the crippled children’s hos- 
pital made out of me!” The boy from the Y cast 
now mans a Y gun on a U.S. destroyer. 

How this boy’s community looked at crippled 
children made a world of difference to this boy. 
What he is now doing makes a world of difference 
to all of us. 

Too Late. I turn painfully from the community 
that was able to restore a crippled boy and carry 
him to the deck of a warship to a community that, 
like the Pharisee, looks at its crippled children and 
passes them by. In one such place the orthopedic 
surgeon working in a free clinic looks up from his 
examination of a young man to say: “No recom- 
mendation. I don’t believe we can do anything 
for this boy. The time for surgery and treatment 
was ten years ago.” The young man had been the 
victim of infantile paralysis in childhood. Al- 
though he lived in a state in which all needed 
services for physical care and treatment were 
available, no one had brought him to the services. 
Where he lived, people felt sorry for him and 
sympathetic with his family. One said: “Isn’t it 
too bad about the Jones boy?” Another said: 
“That’s an act of God.” One kindly business man 
said, “Somebody ought to take that kid to a good 
doctor.” Ten years later “sontebody” did—but 
it was too late. 

Don’t Stop Halfway. We enter another clinic. 
Here we find a young woman twenty-two years 
old, crippled by cerebral palsy, who had had the 
advantages of physical care from early childhood, 
but not one day of schooling. She wanted to learn 
to read. Through home instruction provided by 
the local board of education, she soon made 
rapid progress. This girl’s community had looked 
at her and thought of physical care but not of 
education. In fact, the community had not viewed 
her as educable. She was one of those unfortunate 
people with a good mind hidden behind facial 
grimaces and defective speech. This community 
needed to look at its crippled children a little 
more carefully. Since it has seen the fine educa- 
tional progress made by the girl, it recognizes the 
importance of providing education along with 
physical care. 


Many people view physical care as the first step, 
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with education second, at best. But in many cases 
the program of education should begin first— 
with some crippled conditions, surgical treatment 
may not be advisable until the child is older. The 
child may be ready for school before he is ready 
for the hospital. When the community looks at 
its children it will usually find education and 
physical care going forward hand in hand. 

No Crippled Children? Some communities say 
they have no crippled children. One such com- 
munity was finally persuaded to hold a crippled 
children’s clinic and to prepare the way by an- 
nouncing the clinic through every means avail- 
able. The newspapers and the radio told the story. 
Announcement was made through every pulpit 
and every school. Provision was made for trans- 
portation. Came the day of the clinic—and with 
it, more than fifty crippled children! For these 
children this day marked the beginning of the pro- 
gram of special education and physical restoration 
that they needed. The clinic opened the eyes of 
that community and opened the gates of service 
to crippled children of that area. 

Children With Heart Damage. During a base- 
ball game on the school playground, a slender 
twelve-year-old stood at the plate. It was a criti- 
cal moment. The batter swung lustily, and by 
hard running he reached second in a long slide. 
The umpire ruled “Safe.” Technically the boy 
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was “safe,” but actually he had to be carried from 
the field. The doctor said, “Heart failure.” After 
this incident the boy was recognized as one with 
serious damage from rheumatic fever and in need 
f special care. As a result of this incident the 
ommunity provided funds for regular heart ex- 
_minations as a part of the school health program. 

The child with a cardiopathic condition needs 
protection just as truly as does the child crippled 
oy an orthopedic condition. Whether it is a crip- 
‘ed heart or a crippled leg, the community can- 

‘t afford to overlook the child. 

The child with a crippled heart is just begin- 

ng to.be recognized in the nation. The Chil- 
iren’s Bureau in the Federal Government is giv- 
ng leadership in the development of better serv- 
ces for these children. Only a few communities 
have well-developed services. We should be greatly 
oncerned if we knew the actual number of chil- 
dren who are being permanently crippled every 
year because protection is not given at the proper 
time. 

How Our Nation Looks at Crippled Children. 
Speaking of cardiac conditions and the fact that 
the nation is interested in the development of a 
etter program brings us to a consideration of 
how our big community of the United States looks 
1t crippled children. The nation recognizes the 
ieed for physical care and subsidizes such care. 
But it has not shown similar interest in special 
education. 

The eyes of the nation are turned annually to 





the help of children crippled by infantile paraly- 
sis. This program is highly commendable as far 
as it goes. It appears to go only halfway with this 
one type. of cripple. A full program carries spe- 
cial education with physical restoration. 

Why Not a President’s Ball for All? In our 
national feeling and thinking about crippled chil- 
dren, we have centered our attention largely on 
physical care for those afflicted by this one dis- 
ease. When shall we as a nation really see: the 
greater numbers of children crippled by cerebral 
palsy, by accident, and by disease other than in- 
fantile paralysis? Whence shall come the Good 
Samaritan who will point the eyes of the nation to 
these other crippled children? 

Leadership. Every community has the kind of 
service for crippled children that it really wants 
to have. Some communities will do little; some 
will do much; some will go halfway; some will go 
all the way; some will say “We have no money 
for crippled children.” The community that wants 
to serve crippled children fully will always find a 
way of raising the money it needs. Leadership 
usually makes the difference. 

The way in which state and nation look at 
crippled children will be determined by the way 
in which my community and yours look at them. 
State and national attitudes have their roots in 
community life. Out of some community will come 
the leadership that will fashion the pattern for 
broader national understanding and service. It 
may be your community. 





THE STALWART SELF . 


I am bigger than anythi 


suffering, are outside my door. I am in the house and I have the key. 
The best lightning-rod for your protection is your own spine. 


A person under the firm conviction that he can command resources virtually has them. 


that can happen to me. All these things, my sorrow, misfortune, and 


—C. F. Lummis 
— EMERSON 


—LIvY 


I care not so much what I am in the opinion of others as what I am in my own; I would be rich of 


myself and not by borrowing. 


— MONTAIGNE 


I like a person who knows his own mind and sticks to it; who sees at once what, in given circum- 


stances, is to be done, and does it. 


—HAZLITT 


What a man thinks of himself, that it is which determines, or rather indicates, his fate. 


— THOREAU 


To confide in oneself, and become something of worth and value, is the best and safest course. 


— MICHELANGELO 
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E hear much talk these days from men 

of high position in Washington about the 

freedoms they hope to confer upon the 
people. We are reminded of what Woodrow Wil- 
son said in the campaign of 1912: “Freedom has 
its origin not in government but in the subjects 
of government.” The history of freedom is a 
history of resistance. It is a history of limitation 
of the powers of government, not their increase. 
It is a history of active participation by the people, 
not passive acceptance. 

Some freedoms government can confer or with- 
hold. It can give individuals the right to vote. It 
cannot confer individual integrity so that the 
yote will be cast in the best interest of the nation 
and the individual citizen. 

It can grant us the right to free expression of 
opinion. It cannot assure that opinions will be 
right, nor can it confer the love of God’s truth, 
which alone can make us free. 

It can grant its citizens freedom of assembly. 
What it cannot do is to create individual men and 
women of intellectual integrity, without whom an 
assembly soon becomes a mob. 

It can recognize freedom of worship. It cannot 
light the altar fires of prayer and praise. 

It can afford us freedom from arrest without 
warrant. It cannot prevent our seizure by fears. 

It can grant us freedom against the seizure 
of our property without due process of law. It 
cannot free us from the dreadful bondage to pos- 
sessions, nor the fearful slavery that the mere 
quest of wealth imposes. 

It can confer the right to trial by a jury of our 
fellow-citizens. It can provide no assistance in 
that more solemn trial when the soul confronts 
the judgment of God. 

It can undertake to provide freedom from hun- 
ger. It cannot feed the nameless hungers of the 
soul. 

It can strive to provide freedom from the in- 
security of old age. It cannot make that old age 
happy. 

It can attempt to provide medical care for the 
poor. It cannot heal the fear of death. 

It can hear and even echo the widespread clamor 
for rights. But it cannot grant a single right 
unless some one somewhere shoulders an added 
load of responsibility. 

Government itself cannot survive without in- 


J. HARRY COTTON 


dividual responsibility on the part of the citizens. 
But it cannot create responsibility, which is born 
only when individual men and women confront 
the living God. You see, a nation lives on the moral 
capital that only religious faith can supply. 

Liberty is often debased in our own country in 
these days. We define it as the right to do as we 
carelessly please, without thought of responsi- 
bility or obligation. Such a degraded liberty men 
will not resolutely defend. 

We need to remember that our great liberties 
were first conceived, asserted, and defended by 
men who owned a fearfully solemn, individual, 
inalienable responsibility to God as the first 
business of life. Various economic, racial, and 
political influences were at work in the gaining 
of our historic liberty. But it is inconceivable 
that liberty in these fields or in any other would 
have arisen had they not been rooted deep in 
the principles of religion. 


T IS significant that only in certain sections of 

the Church did men successfully withstand the 
Nazi tyranny in Germany. All other institutions 
succumbed. Hitler has never had his way with 
the Church. And what shall we say of the mag- 
nificent chapter that Norwegian bishops and pas- 
tors have written in the long history of human 
liberty? We whose Pilgrim Fathers came to the 
lonely and unfriendly wilderness for the sake of 
freedom of conscience can understand the heroic 
struggle in modern Norway. 

Nor will liberty long survive the loss of that 
conviction. We love and honor our country and 
have not withheld our possessions, our sons, or 
our own lives in the hour of its danger. But if ever 
we allow our nation to require of its citizens that 
allegiance which belongs to God, we shall have 
betrayed our own history and destroyed our 
country’s liberty. 

The Navy recognizes this strong American 
tradition. In the Navy only one flag ever flies above 
the American flag, and that is the Christian flag 
for the hour of divine service on Sunday morning. 
This is part of our best American tradition. Free- 
dom of conscience is the basic liberty from which 
all other freedoms spring. 
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JOINING 
TOGETHER 


of his newspaper and looked at his wife 

with rueful welcome. “Well?” he asked. 
When you come up to me on the bias like that, I 
ways know you want something.” 

Miriam laughed. “It’s tough having to live with 
person who knows you! But I do want some- 
hing. Do you think you could make a hero of 
arry Parker?” 

“Make a what of who?” 

“T thought the shock would bring you out from 
nder cover. But you really heard what you think 
uu heard. Could you make a hero of Larry 
-arker ?” 

“Now, honestly, Miriam! Whom God has put 
sunder, it isn’t fair to ask me to join together— 
nd He just didn’t put a hero and Larry Parker 
iside the same skin. Larry’s a good kid. I like 

him. There isn’t anyone I’d rather see Deborah 
inning around with—if she has to run around 
ith someone at the age of fourteen.” 


dik TALCOTT lowered one reluctant corner 


D 


ene 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


“Fifteen, since last week.” 

“Fifteen, ther. But as for making Larry a 
hero—did you ever take a look at him? What 
is all this, anyway ?” 

“Well, the trouble is—Deborah isn’t running 
around with him any more.” 

“Maybe she just doesn’t want to. Or maybe he 
doesn’t want her. You’re not taking a couple of 
kids like that seriously, are you?” 

“Heavens, no! Not in the way you mean. But 
what does bother me is that Deb’s acting just 
like all the other girls—can’t see anyone who 
isn’t in uniform. Fortunately, for the moment, 
no one who is in uniform can see her. But it isnt 
fair to the high school boys—Larry’s only one of 
them—who are being dropped cold by all the girls 
their own age. The real ‘forgotten man’ during @ 
war always seems to be the teen-age boy.” 

“So I’m to make Larry into a hero.” 

“Well—I know how silly it sounds, Tom. But 
you’re in on so many different war activities i 
town. I thought maybe you could think up some 
way—invent something important for Larry to do 
that would—that would sort of leave Deborah out, 
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for a change.” Her face was oddly reflective. 

Tom looked at her curiously a moment. “Maybe 
I don’t know you as well as I thought I did, after 
all. Aren’t you being a bit vindictive for a doting 
mother ?” 

“Not vindictive!” Miriam laughed. “Not really 
—even if I sound like it. Deb’s acting just the 
way I did during the last war, if what Mother 
says is true—and I was old enough to know 
better. She’s trying to establish her—well, you 
might call it her Attractiveness Quotient—trying 
to measure up to the only popularity standard 
that means anything just now in her group. But 
Larry—well, I happened to look at him the other 
night when he was looking at Deborah—and I 
suddenly thought of Blake at that age, and of 
what you’ve told me about yourself. It just doesn’t 
seem fair that he and all the 


their chairs and started cleaning their instru- 
ments and putting them away. Tom went on 
into the room. 

“What was that you were playing?” he asked, 
when the greetings were over. “I thought I knew 
all the tunes from living with them at home. But 
that’s a new one to me.” 

Gawkiness came back upon Larry. “Yes, :sir— 
that’s—that’s new. It’s one I made up. Nothing 
much to it, I guess, but...” 

“One of your own!” Tom’s surprise was genu- 
ine. “Why, I had no idea. . . . Could I hear it 
again?” 

Larry looked around doubtfully. Already sev- 
eral of the orchestra members had straggled from 
the room. ‘“Well—some of the fellows had to go 
home. But if you’re interested—I could show you 

this way, maybe.” He sat 





other boys should be losing, 
at this age, their rightful 
share of the admiration they 
need so much as material for 
self-confidence.” 

“T sort of see what you 
mean—but I don’t see what I 
can do. If you really think it’s 
important, however...” 

“Oh, I do, Tom. I think it’s 
terribly important. And it 
isn’t as though Larry were at 
all hopeless as a person—even 
though he does look as if 
he’d been put together a bit 
absent-mindedly. He has his 





HEN war comes to Liberty 

Hill—or anywhere else—it 
does strange things to our young- 
sters who are not yet grown up 
enough to take active part in it. 
It’s not easy for a boy who is only 
sixteen and still in high school to 
take it when all the girls go khaki- 
wacky and he hasn’t got a uni- 
form to his name. 
thing we adults can do about it, 
either—or is there? 


down at the piano. “I call it 
the Vitamin B Song. Here’s 
the way the chorus goes... .” 


You say I’m an angel. 

You say I’m a devil. 

Oh, what do you expect of me? 
Two little wings growing . 
Two little horns growing . 
Which should get Vitamin B? 


“You’ve got it, Larry! I 
hadn’t realized ... That’s far 
ahead of a lot of stuff we hear 
over the radio.” 

-“T’m glad you—you like it. 
I keep at this sort of thing all 


And not a 








music. His teacher says he 

may be a composer some day—and he does won- 
ders with that dance orchestra of his. Isn’t there 
some way you could give his orchestra something 
to do—for the Red Cross, maybe, or the Salvage 
Committee? Something that would make him 
important... .” 

“Hm— maybe. It’s an idea. Some publicity 
stunt or something, you mean? The public could 
certainly stand some pepping up right now. Even 
the Red Cross blood bank is feeling the current 
slump in interest.” 

At four-thirty, two afternoons later, Tom fol- 
lowed to their source, in the high school basement, 
the sounds of a dance orchestra. Unnoticed, -he 
stood for a few minutes in the door, watching and 
listening. Miriam was right, he thought, his eyes 
on Larry; the boy had talent. Curious how the 
gawkiness dropped away when he was doing this 
thing he loved. Even his unmanageable straw- 
colored hair had a certain brave authority as he 
nodded a directive head to bring in the saxophone. 

Then the piece was done and the rehearsal over, 
apparently, for the day. The fellows pushed back 
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the time. It just kind of 
comes... .” The boy was suddenly silent. 
‘D” YOU ever make anything of that song idea 
that Deborah thought up?—that one about 
fighting the war in the signal corps?” 

The diffidence that had, for a few moments, 
slipped from Larry’s shoulders like an ill-fitting 
coat, leaving him at ease with his music, came 
awkwardly back. He turned to gather up some 
loose music on the piano rack, and his voice was 
stiff when he replied. “No. No—nothing came of 
that.” 

Tom frowned to himself. So Miriam’s concern 
wasn’t uncalled for. The kid really was being 
hurt. That settled it. “Listen, Larry. I came 
down here to see if you could maybe help me out. 
You know I’m supposed to be heading up the 
Salvage Drive. And the Red Cross needs new 
blood donors. I don’t know what’s hit the town 
lately—-some sort of morale slump that is knock- 
ing the props out from under our drives. I’ve 
been cracking my brain trying to think up some 
new sort of drive. Now, I don’t know how this will 
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strike you. But I thought of you and your or- 
chestra—and now I see you’re even better than I 
realized. Is there any chance you could work out 
with me some new sort of publicity stunt—some- 
thing that would bring the town together, and 
make attention wake up again?” 

“Why, golly, Mr. Talcott—I don’t know. But 
I’d sure like to try.” 

“T’ve already talked with your principal and 
the musie teacher—and they’ll do anything they 
can to cooperate. I think they saw that I’d hit on 
something real—that you’re the person to work 
out the very sort of thing the rest of us have 
failed to think of. And when I heard that song of 
yours just now, it occurred to me that maybe you 
could even do something along that line—make 
up a Salvage Song and spring it on the town.” 

The boy’s face took on an expression that Tom 
could only think of as the creative look: a curious 
blend of eager responsiveness and the remote 
privacy of thought. “Golly—I’d sure like to try!” 


‘LL CONFESS I’m dazed,” Tom said to Miriam 

one night a couple of weeks later. “What those 
kids are doing is simply incredible. They’re doing 
more to solve my problem for me than all the 
other stunts I’ve thought of put together. Do you 
know what your prodding has finally brought 
about?—a whole musical show with an all-boy 
cast. But what gets me is these kids, nowadays. 
They make me feel like that publisher in the 
Marquand book—do you remember?—the pub- 
lisher who had to try to explain the best-seller 
popularity of a book he himself had thought of as 
third rate. All he could do—remember ?—was to 
keep saying about the author, ‘He’s got some- 
thing.’ That’s how I feel about these kids. They’ve 
got something. Heaven knows what. But at 
Larry’s age, I could no more have done what he’s 
doing. eer 

“But at Deborah’s age, I’d have done exactly 
what she’s doing. I’d have looked on from a wish- 
ful distance and thought, ‘If only they knew 
what wonderful words I could write for their 
songs ...if they’d just ask me....’” 

“T warn you,” Tom whispered to Miriam, as the 
curtain went up on the high school stage some 
six weeks later. “This is the show to end musical 
shows. I’ve seen it in rehearsal three times, and 
[ still laugh myself sick. Look.” 

Laughter caught the audience—swelled to the 
walls of the crowded auditorium—as out onto the 
stage, in an exaggerated caricature of a ballet 
chorus, came a zigzagging line of boys in pina- 








fores, each with a tin can and a can-opener jy, 
hand. 


Tear off the label, 


they sang, matching action to words. ... 


Cut off both ends— 


With an ingenious flourish, the boys suddenly 
showed the two’ends of a tin can in one hand and 
the can itself in the other. 


That’s the first movement 

Of the can-dance, friends. 
Lay it on the floor. 

Stamp a firm shoe. 

That’s the second movement, 
All you have to do. 


On the song went, and the action, through stages 
that rocked the audience with laughter and mys. 
teriously produced in the middle of the platform 
a mountain of tin. 


You save, and I'll save, 

And victory will be neat-O 

When we've canned in our tin cans 
Hitler and Hirohito. 


Out from the wings slid two huge cans, two 
startled caricature faces peering from beneath 
slanted lids that were promptly jammed into 
place by the circling chorus. 

As Sam Burton of the Register wrote in his 
report of the event, “If ever anything was one 
thing after another, last evening’s comedy at the 
high school was it... .” 

And more than one citizen of Liberty Hill 
went to work that next morning humming to hin- 
self the song that had ended the program: 


The Army said No when I wanted to go; 
And I thought it wasn’t fair. 

But thanks to the Red Cross, 

I’m not a total loss— 
For my blood is Over There! 


Oso IN the Talcott home Deborah sprawled 
over the dining-room table, on which she had 
spread out the Register. “Gee, Mom,” she said 
finally, her face absorbed, her voice touched with 
awe, “Larry’s a—well, he’s a sort of hero, isnt 
he?” 

If her parents’ eyes met across her sprawled 
figure, she did not notice. She was too much pre 
occupied with Larry’s front-page photograph. 
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© H. Armstrong Roberts 


—My little boy, three years old, is afraid of the doc- 
tor. What can I do? 


ANY CHILDREN have had an unpleasant ex- 

perience in a doctor’s office or during an 
iliness at home, and it is always quite natural 
to shrink from physical pain. 

One way of overcoming the child’s fear is to 
make sure that he has a number of pleasant ex- 
periences with which the doctor is associated. 
Your family physician will understand if you 
explain the situation and will be glad to cooperate 
by doing all he can to win the child’s friendship. 
Sometimes even a young child will forget his 
anxiety if the doctor takes a moment or two to 
show him, perhaps to let him hold in his hands, 
some harmless piece of office equipment. Once 
the youngster is sure that the doctor is his friend, 
he will be brave enough about the minor hurts 
he may have to undergo in treatment. 

Calmness and a matter-of-fact attitude on the 
part of the parent can help, too. Calmness or its 
opposite is always communicated to the child. 
If a visit must be paid to the doctor’s office and 
the child sees that his mother does not become 
excited at the idea, he will probably take pride 
in showing her what a “big boy” he can be. It 
is a good idea to follow up the unpleasant ex- 
perience with a pleasant one—not as a reward 
for good behavior but in the ordinary course of 
things. This tends to soften the memory of the 
less pleasant experience. 


~My son, now that he is in high school, seems to 
have will-o’-the-wisp tendencies. When he was a 
small boy he was deeply interested in science. Now 
he pays no attention to it but scatters his energies 
among a dozen other things. Should anything be 
done to reawaken his scientific interest? 


Some CHILDREN’S early interest in science is 
romantic rather than scientific; that is, the 
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marvels of science impress them and make them 
wonder as the old-time fairy tales used to im- 
press their fathers and their mothers. These 
children, when they reach an age that enables 
them to understand what science actually means 
—the years of hard, close study, the difficult 
problems, the highly specialized training, the long 
hours of research—often tend to realize that this 
is not their genuine interest in life. At this point 
they naturally turn to other things, and it is well 
they should. 

This is not necessarily true of your son, of 
course. His interest may have been scientific 
and genuine. If it was, do not worry; it will re- 
turn. Just now it may be held back for a time 
by the many new interests brought to his atten- 
tion since he entered high school. 

There is no need to worry, either, about his 
apparent fickleness. A boy in the teens may liter- 
ally think, dream, and talk nothing but radio, for 
example, for months at a time; then he may turn 
without warning to aviation, to dramatics, to 
sports—the list is almost endless. Before his par- 
ents have time to adjust themselves and the house- 
hold to what he considers the one important thing 
in the world, he’s off again—this time to some- 
thing entirely different. By the time he needs 
to make a definite choice of his life work, your 
son will probably know what it is he really wants. 
If he does not, there are excellent vocational tests 
available. These can go a long way toward dis- 
covering a youth’s real interests and capacities. 


—We have recently moved, and our eight-year-old 
daughter “hates school” in the new town. She has 
come home crying several times. She says the chil- 
dren are “hateful” and her teacher inclined to “pick 
on her.” What shall we do? 


T= Is one of those problems that cause more 
grief to all concerned than is really necessary. 
When a child transfers to a new school there is 
always a certain amount of strangeness to be 
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reckoned with. It sometimes helps to have a frank 
talk with the teacher in charge and ask her for 
suggestions as to what can be done to make the 
beginning easier. 

If there is time, it is a good idea to make the 
child acquainted with at least a few new 
classmates before she actually starts to school. 
The hazing that new pupils usually have to take 
is based on the other children’s instinctive an- 
tagonism toward a stranger. If some of them 
know her in advance, it will make matters easier. 

In your daughter’s case, obviously, it is too late 
for this to be done; but better relations will result 
without too much delay if you will get in touch 
with the parents of some of the other children, 
explain the situation, and perhaps plan a party 
or other gathering at your home to acquaint the 
children with one another. 

As for the teacher’s “picking on” your little girl 
—this is unlikely. Most teachers desire above 
everything to be perfectly fair to their pupils. 
Sometimes they seem curt or indifferent merely 
because they are carrying too heavy a load already 
and the new pupil increases it, especially if she 
enters school some time after the term has begun. 
Here again the remedy is understanding and 
friendly acquaintance. Know your little girl’s 
teacher; talk over with her the child’s tastes, tal- 
ents, and failings. Try to be fair in your own 
point of view, and you will find the teacher re- 
sponsive and willing to do anything within her 
power to make your daughter happy in her school 
work. 


—My husband has recently lost a great deal of money 
through business reverses, and we have had to make 
severe cuts in our standard of living. My daughter, 
who is just thirteen, finds it hard to adjust herself to 
the new conditions. 


r you will, you can make this experience a turn- 
ing point in your daughter’s emotional devel- 
opment. If she really finds it hard to adjust, the 
chances are that the change is fortunate where 
she is concerned. It may well be that the luxuries 
she enjoyed before her father suffered his losses 
were becoming too important in her life. If so, 


the other girls do.” This is to be expected. But 





you can surely be of great help to her now, 

It is altogether possible for an adult as well as 
a young person to lose his sense of proportion 
when things are made too easy for him. We haye 
all known the self-centered type of adult who 
complains bitterly at every little inconvenience, as 
though the world existed for his comfort. How 
much more easily, then, may an immature mind 
fall into the same error! 

Make up your mind that your family will meet 
the changed circumstances in the spirit of* true 
adventure. Help your daughter to look within 
herself for the resources she needs. If she can’t 
entertain her friends as she used to, show her how 
she can entertain them just as delightfully though 
not quite so lavishly. If she can’t go in for the 
movies and other commercial amusements as 
much as she used to do, introduce her to good 
books and share with her the pleasure of explor. 
ing them. Go with her and her friends on exeur. 
sions of the sort that cost little or no money—for 
example, neighborhood sightseeing tours and 
hikes in the nearest woods. 

It won’t take long to show your daughter— 
after all, she’s only thirteen!—how many lovely 
things there are that don’t cost a cent to find or 
to keep. She’ll soon realize that friendship and 
the power to make and keep good friends are 
worth more than any amount of money. 

Let your attitude challenge her, too, to help 
make your home and family life as lovely and 
gracious as possible. Many people have been sur- 
prised when they have found out how far they 
can go in that direction without benefit of check- 
book. 

There will be difficult moments, of course— 
moments of envy and discontent, of wanting des- 
perately to do something expensive “because all 


parents often don’t give their children credit for 
as much true generosity as they are really capable 
of. If you have a family council and your daughter 
is given an understanding of the family budget 
and what it must cover, she’ll be reasonable nine 
times out of ten—and the tenth time, with an 
effort, you may be able to indulge her! 





LOOKING AHEAD 


Remember this also, and be well persuaded of its 
truth: The future is not in the hands of Fate, but in ours. 


I am pleading for the future; I am pleading for a time 
when hatred and cruelty will not control the hearts of 


No one can walk backwards into the future. 
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— JUSSERAND 


—CLARENCE DARROW 


— SAINT-SIMON 
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WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED 
SCHOOL WILL WEAR 


WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


F some Rip van Winkle of the past three 
L decades could wake up a few years from 
now and visit your community school, the 
chances are he would have to be told what 
it was! Yet he’d have to admit the improve- 
ment. Some of the changes that may be 
wrought in public education by recent Army 
and Navy experience in wartime training are 
listed in this prophetic article on the class- 
rooms of tomorrow’s public school. 





HIS is an open letter to parents who are 
already planning what they are going to 


buy with their war bonds. To you who have 
your hearts set on a twirling, pushbutton icebox 
or a “deep freeze”; to you who glow with the 
anticipation of riding in a plexiglass-topped auto- 
mobile; to you who expect to buy a television re- 
ceiver, or any of the treasure trove of marvels 
just around Duration Corner, this is a reminder. 
Have you thought of sharing your postwar 
electronic world with the school down the street? 
You are making your plans for modern living. 
Is modern education included? Or are you still 
thinking of education as a teacher plus thirty 
pupils plus books plus a bank of windows letting 
light into a classroom? 


A Lesson from the Army 


F THAT is still your idea, you are likely to have 

an argument with the boys coming back from 
the service. They know about the modern tools of 
education. They know how much faster and how 
much more easily one can learn from films. They 
know the slide film and the “mock-up.” (A “mock- 
up” is a life-sized or super-life-sized model.) They 
have learned languages from records. Micro- 
phones and public address systems are as much 
a part of their lives as telephones are of yours. 

Our armed forces are in a hurry to win the war. 
To train men in a hurry, the Army and Navy 
have sought new tools of learning. They give a 
four-year course in Japanese in thirteen weeks. 
They raise an illiterate soldier to fourth-grade 
efficiency in reading and writing in ten weeks. 
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While our schools continue to measure learning 
in semesters, the Army and Navy measure learn- 
ing in hours; three hours to learn the articles of 
war, eight hours to learn first aid, eighty-three 
hours to learn typing, twenty hours to learn dis- 
mounted (close order) drill, and twenty-three 
days to become a bomber master mechanic. 

Of course, knowledge of factual information or 
skills is but one face of the gold coin of educa- 
tion. Schools also must supply the atmosphere 
in which youth can mature—a process that can- 
not be hurried. Nevertheless, much that will make 
the school of tomorrow modern can be found in 
the training camps of today. 


Educational Tools for Tomorrow 


HAT of this school of tomorrow? How will it 
teach? What will the well-dressed postwar 
school wear? What should your school have at 


hand if your children are to have the best in mod- 


ern education? What can help them learn more 
quickly and make what they learn stick? 
In preparing the following list, the writer has 


had the advantage of studying the educational 














miracles wrought in a number of camps. He has 
also consulted educational experts in visual aids 
and radio, many of whom are now in the employ 
of the Army and the Navy. 

So here is a suggested list. It is not merely a 
list of equipment, because equipment without 
teachers trained to use the new tools of learning 
simply wastes good money. If your school has a 
majority of the following, your children are in- 
deed fortunate. If your school falls short, you can 
help lay plans now for re-equipping and restaffing 
after the war. 

1. Teachers who are not frightened by a mo- 
tion picture projector or a radio playback. Most 
of our teachers, possibly 90 per cent, will benefit 
from refresher courses in the use of modern tools 
of learning. 

2. Student assistants trained to operate and 
care for equipment. In some Army camps, one 
out of every hundred men is given a twelve-hour 
course in the operation of motion picture pro- 
jectors. Teachers will make wider use of radio 
and visual aids if student helpers are available. 

3. A new school schedule that abandons the 
old educational shibboleth that a class consists 
of one teacher and some thirty to thirty-two 
students. In the Army, the teacher-student ratio 
ranges from one teacher with one or two students 
to large groups of 1,000 or more. Physical train- 
ing, Morse code, and education about war aims 
are taught to large classes; difficult subjects, such 
as language and the operation of combustion en- 
gines, may be taught in very small groups. If we 
make proper use of films and radio for mass train- 
ing in subjects that lend themselves to such treat- 
ment, we can recapture the intimate teacher- 
student relation implicit in that famous definition 
of a school, “Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a student on the other.” New tools for learn- 
ing will not eliminate the teacher; they will save 
his time for the more difficult and more demand- 
ing tasks of education. 

4. Simple provisions for darkening all class- 
rooms. This will be necessary because of the 
frequent use of films and slides. 

5. Electrical outlets conveniently placed at the 
front and rear of all classrooms. 

6. Portable 16-millimeter sound-on-film pro- 
jectors. In a school making full use of visual aids, 
the ratio might well be one projector for every 
two classrooms. 

7. Radio receivers for every classroom. These 
should be NOT fifteen-dollar receivers donated by 





well-wishers but A-M and F-M receivers with 
speakers adequate for classrooms and with push. 
button automatic tuning. 

8. Portable radio playbacks capable of playing 
16-inch transcriptions or 12-inch records, 334, 
RPM or 78 RPM. 

9. Film strip projectors—approximately one 
for every two classrooms. 

10. Public address equipment serving all clags. 
rooms, auditoriums, and playing fields. 

11. A central F-M radio station, owned ‘and 
operated by the school board, serving all schools 
in the system with educational programs. 

12. Mirrorphones employing metal wire or tape 
for instant playback of voice, orchestra, or chorus, 
Mirrorphones will be indispensable for speech and 
language teaching. 

13. Libraries, larger than the present ones and 
very different. More room must be provided for 
collections of films, transcriptions, mock-ups, and 
other aids. 

14. Laboratory workshops, adjacent to the 
library, for the repair of equipment and for the 
making of new transcriptions, films, charts and 
other teaching aids. 

15. Listening tables or soundproof listening 
rooms where students can hear recorded music 
or transcriptions. 

16. New charts and pictographs, including 
overlay charts that give incisive facts about a 
given situation. 

17. Television receivers (eventually). Current 
experience points to television as potentially a 
more effective aid to education than radio. 


What Will These Changes Mean? 


eee can we expect to gain from the use of 
such new tools of learning? We may confi- 
dently expect that our children will increase by 
one-fourth to one-third their rate of acquiring 
factual information. Moreover, we may expect 
that their retention of what they learn will be 
increased by one-third or more. 

Despite the growing complications of moderi 
life, new tools of learning properly used offer 
hope that education can keep abreast of the grow- 
ing demands for knowledge and skill made upon 
successive generations. They promise to help the 
teacher and permit him to give more attention t0 
the needs of the individual child. The time 
plan full and effective modernization of education 
is NOW. 
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MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH. By Sierling North. 
delphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1943. 


IDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH is the tenderly told 
story of a little hill boy and his pet black lamb, who 
first covers himself with glory by winning the blue ribbon 
at the county fair and then nearly breaks his proud young 
master’s heart by running away and getting lost. De- 
lightful reading even for adults, this story will be eagerly 
welcomed by the youngsters. The charming illustrations 
(by Kurt Wiese) are perfectly in keeping with the hill 
country atmosphere. 

Hill customs, expressions, and ‘“‘song ballets’ also 
abound. Granny Kincaid, with whom Jeremiah lives, is 
a memorable type—the acid-tongued country woman 
whose bark is worse than her bite. ‘“‘Come to think of 
it,’ says Jeremiah’s Uncle Hiram, “seems to me she 
don’t bite at all.’ 

The author, literary editor of the NEw York Post, has 
two children of his own, and the book is dedicated to 
them. 


Phila- 





HE Council on Books in Wartime is doing such a 

notable job of selecting and listing the best books for 
children in these times that we are following up last 
month’s list with another from that source. This time 
it’s “Follow the Flag,” a succession of interesting and 
useful volumes depicting life in other lands. 


NORTH 


RoaD TO ALASKA. By Douglas Coe. (Ages 12 up) 
Messner, $2.50. 

The stirring story of the Alaska Military Highway, and of the 

men who fought the Canadian Northwest to build it—an 


achievement as important as a great military victory. 
THEIR First IcLoo. By Barbara True and Marguerite 
Henry. (Ages 6-10) Whitman, $1.00. 
Two small Eskimo children build an igloo for themselves when 
they are lost in a snowstorm. A beautiful picture book, which 
gives a vivid picture of life in an Alaskan winter. 
Here Is ALASKA. By Evelyn Stefansson. (Ages 12 up) 
Scribner, $2.50. 
A complete, up-to-date, interesting and pictorial book on 
Alaska; its history, its people, its industry, and its importance 
today. Contains a chapter on the Aleutians. Illustrated with 
over 100 photographs. 
OuT OF THE NET. By Mary D. Edmonds. (Ages 12-16) 
Oxford, $2.00. 
This story of Jorley and his family, fisher folk of Newfoundland, 
is a tale of courage and vigor, both characteristic of that 
country. 
COASTGUARD TO GREENLAND. By Anne Molloy. (Ages 
10-14) Houghton, $2.00. 
exciting story of a young boy who goes on a coastguard 
cutter to Greenland. His adventures on sea and on shore give a 
picture of this great island to the north. 
SMOKY Bay. By Steingrimur Arason. (Ages 8-12) 
Macmillan, $2.00. 
id the year in Iceland with a small boy who lives there. 
Nonni’s story, built out of the author’s own childhood mem- 
ores, gives a fine picture of the island and its people. 
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SOUTH 


ISLANDS ON GUARD. By Helen Follett. (Ages 12 up) 
Scribner, $2.50. 

A guide and history of the Caribbean islands from 1492 to 1942, 

stressing their importance as military outposts ing the sea 

po a the Panama Canal. Illustrated with many photo- 

graphs. 

UNCLE BougqulI oF Haiti. By Harold Courlander. (Ages 
9-12) Morrow, $2.00. 

A group of humorous folk tales centering around the adventures 

of two mountain characters of Haiti. 


LUPE AND THE SENORITA. By Chesley Kahmann. (Ages 
12 up) Random, $2.00. 

Lupe, a girl of Puerto Rico, wins a chance to attend the Uni- 

versity and take back to her village ideas for better living. 

LITTLE JUNGLE VILLAGE. By Jo Besse McElveen Wal- 
deck. (Ages 9-12) Vikirg, $2.00. 

A young hunter and his sister leave their village and go into the 

Guiana jungles. Excellent illustrations contribute to an under- 

standing of native customs and the dangers of jungle life. 

GOETHALS AND THE PANAMA CANAL. By Howard Fast. 
(Ages 12 up) Messner, $2.50. 

“‘A man stood up in Panama, and the mountains stood aside.” 

A history of the surrounding country as well as the man who 

built the canal. Many drawings clarify engineering problems. 


EAST 


WATLING GREEN. By Mollie Panter-Downes. (Ages 
9-14) Scribner, $1.50. 

A readable, friendly account of English family life, written to 

tell some American cousins how three Sussex children lived 

before the war, and about the changes it brought. 

ENEMY BROTHERS. By Constance Savery. (Ages 11-16) 
Longmans, $2.50. 

A powerful war story in which a Nazi-educated boy is restored 

to his family in England and helped to unlearn the teachings 

of dictatorship and “‘supermen.” 

NINO. By Valenti Angelo. (Ages 9-12) Viking, $2.00. 

Village life in modern Italy, picturing customs, and 

ries nd celebrations, and bringing out the happy nature of the 

people. 

HerE Is Arrica. By Ellen and Attilio Gatti. (Ages 12 
up) Scribner, $2.50. 

Although the text of this ay eee of the Africa of 

today’s news is written for young adults, its numerous and 

=e photographs make it valuable and interesting to 

c n. ; 

THE Macic Ruc. By Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. 
(Ages 8-10) Doubleday, $2.00. 

A picture story book of rich color and unusual Oriental atmos- 

phere, bringing to life the mysteries and adventures contained 

ina rug from an African town. 

MISCHIEF IN Fez. By Eleanor Hoffmann. (Ages 9-12) 
Holiday, $2.00. fa 

Well-flavored imagination created this dramatic tale of Morocco 

and the perils of Mousa, a Mohammedan boy, to whom the 

djinns brought justice. 

On SaFaRI. By Theodore J. Waldeck. (Ages 12 up) 
Viking, $2.50. . 
With humor and a fine sense of drama, the leader of several 
expeditions into Zululand and the big game country of Africa 
tells of his adventures. 


(Continued on page 40) 








SEARCHLIGHTS AND COMPASS POINTS 


Public Problem Number One 


REHAN S. WEST 


National Chairman, Committee on J uvenile Protection 


E ARE on the threshold of a new year, with 

a new year’s eternal hope of peace, happiness, 
and security. The past year holds conflicting 
memories of war-torn nations, upheaval of nor- 
mal community and family lives, concern and 
anxiety, but that year is past, and the New Year 
opens up new vistas for readjustment. 

The past year has had a tremendous effect on 
the lives of our youth on the home front. There 
has been an alarming increase in juvenile de- 
linguency. Although nation-wide figures are not 
available, statistics reported to the Children’s 
Bureau by eighty-two courts serving areas of 
100,000 or more population demonstrate the re- 
cent changes in the volume of juvenile delin- 
quency. “The total number of cases brought be- 
fore these courts has increased from about 64,000 
in 1940 to 74,000 in 1942, an increase of 16 per 
cent. The rise in the number of delinquency cases 
was evident in the war production centers and 
was far greater proportionately than were the 
increases in child population. In general these 
children range from ten to eighteen years of age, 
although occasionally a boy or a girl younger 
than ten or older than eighteen is referred to 
the court. The larger number of children are in 
the fourteen- to sixteen-year age group.” 


Changes in Home and School 


Re TOWNS have sprung up to take the place 
of peaceful “Main Street” communities. The 
American home, the bulwark of American tra- 
dition, has been seriously threatened. Fathers, 
mothers, young men, and girls have left their 
homes to enter combat and wartime duties or 
have succumbed to the lure of “big pay” jobs. 
Communities are faced with many problems. 

The home is recognized as the most important 
influence in the life of a child, and parents have 
the gravest responsibility in shaping a child’s 
personality and behavior habits. Yet several au- 
thorities claim that the trend toward increased 
delinquency is not so much a child problem as it 
is a parent problem. It is admitted that the de- 
linquent child is the unhappy, maladjusted child 
who for some reason has failed to find satisfac- 
tion of his emotional need for love and affection; 
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for security with others; for growth and achieve. 
ment and recognition. 

Although it has been proved that a large num. 
ber of delinquents come from the slums or from 
miserable homes, there are many cases of delin. 
quency from substantial homes and families of 
large income. The child who is unhappy for any 
reason, whether it be lack of money, lack of love, 
or lack of understanding, will seek satisfaction 
and recognition away from home. If the com. 
munity in which he lives harbors boys and girls 
who seem to get fun and satisfaction out of for. 
bidden activities, he is more susceptible than are 
children who have found strength and satisfac. 
tion at home. 

A professor at Yale University recently stated 
that the slowing up of school programs through 
loss of trained teachers and the overcrowding of 
classes has caused more harm to children than 
either bombing or definite malnutrition could 
have done. The school receives the child at a 
relatively early age and has jurisdiction of a 
majority of his waking hours during the day; 
it is therefore in a strategic position to influence 
his development and adjustment. A child who 
has an unhappy relationship with a teacher—a 
teacher who has no understanding of the indi- 
vidual needs of the child—either represents dan- 
ger. Such an imperfect relationship may impel 
the child to truancy, and truancy has been called 
the “kindergarten of crime.” 


A Task for the Community 


|B srammiyagmne is not only a problem of the 
home and the school; it is definitely a com- 
munity matter. It involves more than concern— 
it means taking action to meet the needs. It 
means providing basic community services t 
41,000,000 children—services that contribute to 
their physical, social, and emotional growth. — 

In 1942 the number of fourteen- and fifteen 
year-olds who obtained certificates for full-time 
or part-time employment was twice as great %& 
during 1941, and for the sixteen- and seventeel- 
year-old group the increase was nearly 75 pe 
cent. These figures take account only of children 
whose jobs are recorded in some way—not of the 
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thousands of children working in agriculture or 
of the hundreds of others who got jobs without 
work certificates. Not all employment is harmful, 
but young people too often are employed under 
conditions that may lead to delinquency. 

Young people must have a good time. If whole- 
some outlets are not provided in the home or in 
the community, the cheaper type of “honky-tonk” 
or “nite spot” will draw them. The migration of 
an estimated 1,600,000 families into other com- 
munities has created recreational difficulties. 


The P.T.A. Faces the Problem 


HE MOST fundamental way to prevent delin- 

quency is to help children to be healthy, happy, 
and secure. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is organized to promote the welfare 
of children and youth in home, school, church, 
and community. It is a community organization 
equipped with years of valuable experience in 
the various fields of child protection—an organ- 
ization whose membership consists of most of 
the parents in the community and of all persons 
interested in child welfare. What better group is 
there to combat the delinquency menace? 

The National Congress promotes parent educa- 
tion and study groups as part of its program. 
Here is an opportunity for local units to stimu- 
late interest in parent education, to help parents 
understand and solve the behavior problems of 
their children. 

State congresses, councils, and local associa- 
tions have made and are making commendable 
progress in the prevention and treatment of de- 
linquency. Coordinating community councils and 
juvenile institutes have been sponsored by 
P.T.A.’s in cooperation with community welfare 
and civic groups, with law officers, and with 
school and church authorities. 

State committees composed of state congress 
chairmen whose committees deal with protective 
child welfare measures have organized into a 
special juvenile protection committee and have 
formulated plans and procedures for local use 
throughout the state. 





National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, as an organization whose pro- 
gram of work is constantly being adapted to 
the needs of the times, presents in this series 
of articles a broad view of those needs as they 
appear from the vantage-point of parent- 
teacher membership. Wartime programs and 
projects involving questions of organizational 
policy are selected for particular emphasis. 
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P.T.A. Ways and Means 


r ONE state, challenging questionnaires are sent 
to local leaders as a method of initiating action. 
Some of the questions are: Does your community 
have taverns that permit the sale of liquor to 
minors? Does it offer adequate recreational fa- 
cilities for boys and girls in groups, available 
where and when they are most needed? Are the 
school buildings overcrowded? How about par- 
ticipation in church activities, especially by new- 
comers in the community? Are boys and girls 
permitted to play the slot machines and punch 
boards? Are the children of working mothers 
taken care of? These questions and many others 
offer splendid material for P.T.A. programs 
throughout the school year. 

One rural community formed a “Teen Town” 
in which the young people and their adult ad- 
visors set up a young people’s town, with a mayor 
and officers. Recreation and a canteen of auto- 
mats were provided. A “nite club” in Teen-Town 
Hall is the center for special groups interested 
in various recreational activities. The P.T.A. was 
instrumental in making this project possible. 

One council provided recreation within walking 
distance of the young people’s homes, such as 
“weekly co-ed nites” for junior and senior high 
school youth, vacation book clubs for children of 
grade school age, and the “Friday Night Fling,” 
a series of weekly dances for teen-age youth. 

In several instances P.T.A.’s have influenced 
public sentiment to such an extent that curfew 
laws, school attendance laws, and laws providing 
for care of dependent children and others have 
been established. 

Child centers for the care of children of work- 
ing mothers have had the support of parent- 
teacher groups. Room mothers and block mothers 
have made possible the care and feeding of chil- 
dren until the working mother arrives home. 

A device known as “Orders of the Day,” with 
a military appeal, was used in a certain city as a 
challenge to the manhood and womanhood of 
youth and met with a good response. 

These are but a few of the many creditable 
projects through which P.T.A.’s are meeting their 
responsibilities. There is much still to be done. 
Our nation may reap a tragic harvest in juvenile 
delinquency if we fail to take care of our children 
now. The delinquent of today’may be the crim- 
inal of tomorrow. 

The New Year offers a new challenge to every 
local association to promote programs, projects, 
and ways and means to “stamp out the vicious 
disease that has already made heavy inroads into 
the welfare and security of the nation’s young 


people.” ‘ 
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Cooperative Care for Children. 


Day care for children of preschool 
age and extended care for school 
children are not new ideas, but the 
method by which this California city, 
under the supervision of the San 
Bernardino Council of Parents and 
Teachers, has approached the problem is worthy 
f note. A definite campaign was undertaken to 
reate publie opinion that would cause parents to 
utilize the facilities provided by the Council. 

In San Bernardino, preschool children are well 
provided for through nursery schools operated by 
the school system under the Lanham Act. School- 
age children, however, also need facilities of this 
<ind, since there is no organized recreation pro- 
gram in the city. At one school extended day care 
s being provided on the school grounds by the 
School Department, but it reaches a limited num- 
ber only. 

The P.T.A. plan, worked out with the full coop- 
eration of the County Welfare Department, the 
icensing agency for foster homes, and the School 
Department, launched the project in each of the 
Council’s twenty units. 





EXxcELLENT preliminary publicity was obtained. 
The newspapers provided headlines, and radio 
stations gave time on the air. This made the first 
step easier—the securing of a city-wide list of 
parents who were willing to have their homes 
licensed for the care of one or more children from 
their own school district during out-of-school 
hours. Nominal fees were decided upon by a con- 
ference between the homes involved and the 
County Welfare Department. 

Next, the child welfare chairman in each unit, 
operating with the room mothers as a committee, 
secured from the principal of the school the names 
of mothers who were working. 

Through the mail, each of the mothers was 
sent a letter explaining the project and inviting 
her to communicate with the chairman for further 
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information. There was included a registration 
card for her to sign and return. This placed her 
on record as desiring care for her child in a li- 
censed home. From that point the County Wel- 
fare Department took over, attempting to match 
children and homes as far as possible. 


A necessary adjunct to the plan is the Nurses’ 
Registry, as parents naturally do not want to 
expose their children to possible illness from an 
outside source. When a child is placed, it is un- 
derstood that in case of illness he will not be sent 
to the licensed home. The Nurses’ Registry will 
be called—either by the parent, if the child is 
taken ill at home, or by the school principal, if 
the child is taken ill at school. | 

A home nurse will then go to the home of the 
child and take over, at a set fee per hour (50 
cents is tentatively proposed). 

It is not felt that a great number of these nurses 
will be required, for in case of severe illness it is 
hoped that the mother will stay home from work 
and care for the child herself. 

Although this plan is a cooperative one, it was 
initiated by and is being worked out through the 
twenty units of the San Bernardino Council. 
This includes registration, publicity, and the 
building of public opinion on the necessity for 
proper supervision of children of working 
mothers. 

—MILDRED L. HALE 


Novelty Program. 


An enthusiastic reception was given 
the sparkling and interesting innova- 
tion included in the recent Parent- 
Teacher Wartime Conference pro- 
gram of the Minnesota Congress by 
a participating audience of about five 
hundred persons. 

A “Dr. I. Q.” quiz was conducted by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. D. A. Munro. It closely followed a 
popular radio program, in that the contestants 


Minn- 
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were located by “spotters” or “helpers.”” The com- 
pletely unrehearsed contestants, seated in the 
audience and located by the helpers, were dele- 
gates who wore emblems to which four, five, or 
six stars had been affixed by an award committee 
prior to the convention. 

Those entitled to wear these emblems were dele- 
gates representing local units that had partic- 
ipated in various local P.T.A. projects during the 
past year. Only those who had returned local unit 
report blanks to the state office could be recog- 
nized, as the local unit report blank is the official 
report of progress to the state congress and its 
return is highly important. 

A red star, symbolizing red blood and good 
health, was given to the sponsors of a hot school 
lunch program. 

A green star, showing vitality and aliveness, 
was affixed for the return of a local unit report 
blank. 

A blue star, denoting prize-winning qualities, 
r “blue ribbon caliber,” signified membership 
maintained or increased by 10 per cent. 

A gold star, designating a membership gain of 
10 per cent or more. (Incidentally, 2,296 per cent 
was the greatest gain reported.) 

A silver star, shining brightly, indicated that 
parent education classes had been sponsored by 
the local unit. 

The parent-teacher seal indicated the local 
unit’s subscription to the National Parent- 
Teacher. 


Tue QUESTIONS asked had been sent in by various 
committee chairmen of the Congress and were 
based on general information, on parent-teacher 
activities, and on general interest in parent- 
teacher work. Accordingly, the quizzer (“Dr. I. 
Q.”) brought out many bits of information on 
procedure and technique through the ingenious 
questioning. 

The awards used in the Quiz were all symbolic 
of energetic parent-teacher activity. Subscrip- 
tions to the National Parent-Teacher and the 
Minnesota Parent-Teacher and many pay publi- 
cations were presented for the best answers. Suit- 
able files for parent-teacher correspondence, as 
well as other equipment for the safekeeping of 
parent-teacher material, were also given as prizes 
and were enthusiastically received. 

The importance and value of the publication 
awarded was made known with each presentation, 
and emphasis was placed on use of the publica- 
tions as working guides. All present were re- 
minded that the home front cannot be guarded 
efficiently or effectively without messages from 
headquarters. 

—VERONICA A. PRICE 
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War on Delinquency. 


The Salt Lake City District Council 

of Parent-Teacher Associations rec- 

ognizes that an emergency situation 
UTAH exists concerning delinquency, tru- 

ancy, and other wartime problems. 

The information gathered on truancy 
pare delinquency from March 30 to April 2, 1943, 
by a special committee showed no “new crop” of 
truant children; in fact, many of the leaders of 
delinquent groups came from some of our best 
families. 

This fact was emphasized by a letter received 
from Dr. L. John Nuttall, Jr., superintendent of 
the Salt Lake City Schools, on July 12, 1948, ad- 
vising us of the destruction of school property and 
the increase in breakage of windows throughout 
the city. It was decided that a conference meeting 
of local presidents be called. This meeting was 
held July 19, 1943, and the matter of youthful 
offenses was discussed, with emphasis on the par- 
ticular problem of window breakage in school 
buildings. At their request, the local presidents 
were furnished with data on the amount of dam- 
age and the replacement costs. Church windows 
had also been broken. 

Council meetings were called especially to dis- 
cuss this situation. Parent education was stressed 
as the logical first attack on the problem, and 
effective recreational programs sponsored by 
neighborhood, community, city, and church were 
recommended. It was then suggested that a com- 
mittee be formed of five civic, club, or church 
leaders, preferably fathers, from each district, 
who were interested in this type of work. They 
in turn could ask other parents to join with them 
in handling this matter. A community program 
was planned: 





1. To discuss present information, problems, 
and needs. 

2. To form community groups of children to 
participate in neighborhood recreational 
activities. 

3. To provide entertainment to include par- 
ents, thereby stimulating the interest of 
youth. 

4. To give youth a voice in this program. 

5. To organize neighborhood groups to work 
with this committee and assist in the study 
of immediate problems. 


The obvious method of obtaining neighborhood 
unity was for parents to open their homes to chil- 
dren for good old-fashioned home entertainment. 
Through neighborhood group gatherings, parents 
were encouraged to join with their boys and girls 
in supervised, constructive programs. It was em- 











phasized that, if parents take an interest and 
participate in these activities, they in turn will 
stimulate the interest of the children. 

From the National Congress came the sugges- 
tion that block mothers be appointed and neigh- 
borhood group meetings held. The block mother 
plan provides a place of refuge to neighborhood 
children, especially those whose parents are de- 
voting their time to wartime employment. In the 
districts where block mothers are already organ- 
ized, we are not confronted with serious prob- 
lems. The children are being supervised—their 
needs are being met in an understanding manner. 
Further organization is stressed. 


Increase in the membership of such character- 
building and recreational groups as the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Girl Reserves, and 
the Cub program is also stressed. Letters from 
the P.T.A. and other social organizations have 
been presented to the Board of Education, re- 
questing the increased use of school buildings for 
these purposes; also, permission has been asked 
for the use of lower division high school buildings 
for handcraft and recreational purposes. It is our 
understanding that the Board of Education has 
granted these requests, and we are deeply appre- 
ciative of its attitude in this emergency. The city 





recreational department will be responsible for 
the direction of these activities. 

From recent reports, about 50 per cent of our 
local organizations have appointed their com. 


mittees of fathers and are outlining plans for an { 


extensive program throughout the year. A num- 
ber of others have had neighborhood meetings; 
many have organized the children for salvage 
drives. One group of boys and girls has been 
taught to knit afghan squares for the Red Cross 
and has thoroughly enjoyed it. Civic and service 
clubs have also been asked for cooperation. 
During the season of Halloween a few of the 
principals cooperated with the teachers, and notes 
to parents were sent home by school children, 
urging the parents to plan informal neighborhood 
gatherings for Halloween. These gatherings were 
successful in keeping children off the streets, 
Through the cooperation of parents and com- 
munity neighborhood groups, the situation js 
already definitely improved. According to Mr. 
Howard Barker, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, and Mr. H. M. McNeill, Office Manager 
of Buildings and Grounds, the destruction of 
school property and the breakage of windows has 
greatly abated, and conditions now compare fa- 
vorably with the best conditions in the past. 
—REBECCA ANN GIBSON 





WARDENS OF THE 


ROWS 


No coast garden ever would get on 

Unless a hundred golden little faces 

Kept lookout at the ends of all the rows, 
Wardens against the weeds and the wild places. 


The sunflowers know they must keep something out, 
The sunflowers know they must keep something in, 
They may not know which green outside is which, 

But they know well the green inside is kin. 


They serve a notice on the witch-grass roots 

Not to run their daggers through young peas, 

They wall the winds out of the sprouting corn, 

But they let through their friends, love-bearing bees. 


Only in the yellow end of the year 

Do they grow drowsy and let their big eyes fall, 
Only then alertness ebbs from their eyes 
When garden plants are tall as they are tall. 
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—ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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om the National Foundation for Infantile 

Paralysis comes a report that the 1943 out- 
preak of infantile paralysis was the worst in 
twelve years. 

Almost twelve thousand persons (most of whom 
were children under ten years of age) were 
stricken with the disease last year. Only twice 
in the recorded history of infantile paralysis have 
there been more cases reported. It is worth noting 
that the number of infantile paralysis victims for 
1948 was actually three times the number of 
casualties at Pearl Harbor. 

It is heartening to learn, however, from the 
same report, that the toll of the disease was ma- 
terially less than it might have been if the Ameri- 
can people had not been so well prepared against 
just such an emergency. 

“In the war against polio, as in any war,” as- 
serts Basil O’Connor, president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, “speed of ac- 
tion is decisive. And this year, when the shadow 
of this plague loomed large over our vital war 
effort, it was of the utmost importance that we 
were prepared with money and equipment to 
marshal our forces swiftly to every point that the 
epidemic enemy invaded.” 

Owing to the 1943 epidemics, the need for con- 
tributions during the 1944 fund-raising appeal 
is exceedingly urgent. Parent-teacher members 
have never failed to want—and work with—scien- 
tific groups that hope to liberate America’s chil- 
dren, and her grown-ups too, from diseases that 
disable and destroy life. Consequently, no elo- 
quent words are necessary to persuade these 
American citizens to join this year’s March of 
Dimes. The appeal begins January 24 and ex- 
tends to January 31, inclusive. As in former 
years, send your dimes and dollars to the Presi- 
dent at the White House. 

J nee Children’s Bureau has just released a most 

enlightening and challenging pamphlet called 
“Controlling Juvenile Delinquency: A Commu- 
nity Program.” This is the third in a series of 
three publications recommended by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Commission on Children in War- 
time at a meeting held at the White House on 
February 4, 1943. Major emphasis is placed upon 
the services that are necessary to children and 
their families at all times and the new or extended 
services needed in wartime. 

Since the pamphlet was prepared primarily for 
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persons leading in the development of programs 
for children and youth, it should be especially 
helpful to state and local chairmen of the parent- 
teacher committee on Juvenile Protection. The 
pamphlet may be obtained from the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
M*: HASTINGS’ reference to They Shall Inherit 
the Earth by Otto Zoff (see page 3 of this 
issue) calls to mind another book, entitled Eu- 
rope’s Children, authored by Therese Bonney and 
distributed by Random House. Presenting more 
than sixty full-page photographs of the child vic- 
tims of the wars in Finland, Spain, and France, 
Miss Bonney paints an unforgettable picture of 
the effect of the war upon the lives of “the little 
people.” 

Mabel S. Ulrich, reviewing the book in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE for November 
13, says: 

“Photographers, amateur and professional 
alike, will be thrilled by Miss Bonney’s art. But 
every American should see this book even though 
it break his heart. It will not only bring home to 
him the diabolical nature of war in terms of little 
children, but it will surely convince him that he 
must bend every effort every day to see that a 
peace is assured that will stamp out forever the 
hideous child-devouring perversion that is only 
one part of modern war.” 

HE Blue Network has announced a new chil- 

dren’s program, “Storyland Theater,” which 
may be heard each Saturday evening from 5:45 
to 6:00 p. m. EWT. This program, intended for 
children of primary or preschool age, combines 
an entertaining story adapted from the folklore 
of some foreign land and told in dramatic form, 
with music written especially for each program 
by one of America’s talented young composers. 

The Blue Network should be commended for 
its recognition of the need of carefully prepared 
juvenile radio programs. Children of intermediate 
age have been fairly well served, but high-caliber 
programs for young children are hard to find. 
[aus lovee marks Se eee ee 

we hope, a happier year. The editors of the 
National Parent-Teacher extend to you their 
warmest greetings and best wishes for the holiday 
season. 3 
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The Family’s 
Stake in 





A parent education study course for individu- 
al parents and parent-teacher study groups. 


Directed by RALPH H. OJEMANN 





Freedom. 


THIS 





————___ 


OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE ARTICLE 


WHEN FIFTEEN AND FIFTY DISAGREE. SEE PAGE 4, 








Outstanding Points 


I. For boys and girls the teen-age 
years are a period of struggle in which 
they try to find a way of life that is 
realty their own. This struggle toward 
independence is a hard one. Young 
people are entitled to the kind of help 
from parents, teachers, and all adults 
that comes from an understanding of the child’s problem. 














Il. Parents who wish to be accepted in the role of 
counselors must keep friends with their boys and girls. 
They must live with their young people from the very 
beginning, so that they may be liked and trusted. This 
means that parents must be grown up themselves. 


III. When the adolescent has no need for help, it is 
wise to keep hands off. Let him choose his own friends, 
his own manner of dress, his own interests. Encourage 
independence in thought and action. His desire for pri- 
vacy demands respect. 


IV. Parents and growing sons and daughters should 
chat and work and hey together, Advice is more accept- 
able when it comes from those with whom one has a good 
time than when it comes from those who are critical and 
anxious. 


V. If young people have confidence in our ability to 
listen to their side of the case, to “know how they feel,” 
to believe that we have had similar experiences ourselves, 
and if they trust our pores desire to say ‘“‘yes’’ if there 
is any possible way of doing it, they are more prepared 
to accept a “no.” 


VI. Workis a great.character builder for young people. 
They need a chance to work in the world outside home or 
school and to test themselves against the conditions of 
- competitive existence by participating in grown-up 
alalrs. 


VII. Parents, to provide a background for healthy 
adolescent maturing, should themselves grow up and 
prepare for the time when the young will be self-guiding. 
If they regard youth’s wacng Bad age as a chance for a 
new maturing for themselves, they will be psychologically 


prepared to accept their children’s maturity. 


Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are some of the common causes of disagree- 
ment between adolescents and their parents? 


2. When young people give up their way and accept 
that of their parents, is it always a healthy sign? What 
are some of the ways in which they may compensate for 
their disappointment? 
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3. How is understanding ourselves as parents the first 
step toward understanding our adolescents? Give some 
examples in which such understanding is important. 


4. What may be the results of too much authority? 
Of too little supervision? 


5. Mary’s parents require her to be home by 10:30, 
When Mary spends the night with friends, they go to 
parties that last later than this. How could her parents 
have prevented this situation? 


6. Mr. S. comes home from work every evening and 
demands the easy chair and quiet while he r the 
paper. Mr. C. talks about the football game with Jimmie 
and Sue until dinner is ready. In which family will the 
children be most likely to ask their father for advice? 
bet can parents do to win the confidence of their 
children? 


7. Julia and her mother went shopping for a coat, 
Julia selected a coat like those her friends had 
but her mother selected a less severe design, mgponer 
would be more practical for her. Should her 
insist that Julia buy the more practical coat? 


8. Fred, aged fourteen, has been offered a paper route 
by a friend who is finishing high school. As the papers 
are delivered in the afternoon, they will not interfere with 
his school work. Should his parents allow him to accept 
the job? Why? Name some other kinds of work that 
would be helpful. 


9. Mr. A.’s son, David, is in the sophomore year in 
high school. He wants to quit school and take a war 
plant job. Suggest something his parents might do that 
would encourage David to make a decision that would 
be helpful to him. 
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Basic Training for the Toddler 








———= 


Directed by ETHEL KAWIN 





A study course for parents of preschool children, for 
study groups, and for parent-teacher associations. 


THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON 

THE ARTICLE DOES YOUR 

CHILD FEEL SECURE? 
SEE PAGE 12 





== 














Outstanding Points 


I. Two of the basic needs of every human being are for 
“feelings of security” and for “feelings of adequacy.” 
Both are essential to wholesome personality development 
and adjustment. 


Il. Feelings of security are often spoken of as “be- 
jongingness.”’ A person feels secure when he is accepted 
by others just because of who he is—because he “belongs” 
to them. A child gets his first feeling of belongingness from 
the family group into which he is born; his security comes 
from parents who love, cherish, and protect him just be- 
cause he is their child. 


III. Feelings of adequacy are based on what we are or 
what we can do. We feel “adequate” or “inferior” ac- 
cording to whether or not we feel equal to the role we are 
called upon to play. It is important that the standards 
and goals set for every child by his parents, teachers, and 
other adults—as well as those he sets for himself —should 
be possible for him to accomplish. If they are beyond 
him, he is likely to develop feelings of inadequacy or in- 
feriority, with resulting maladjustment and personality 
problems. 


IV. The golden period for giving the child security is in 
the first few months and years of life. If his family gives 
a child a deep-rooted, abiding sense of security, he has a 
good foundation upon which to go-out and win feelings 
of adequacy. 


V. The school also plays a part in giving a child feelings 
of security or belongingness, but it is especially important 
in helping the child to feel adequate. If the school expects 
or demands from him performances that are beyond his 
capacity, feelings of inferiority and inadequacy are likely 
to develop. 


VI. Another great source of security may be found in 
religion. God is conceived as a Father with whom every- 
one—even the repentant sinner—may find acceptance. 


Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. Why do we say that feelings of security are based 
upon who one is, while feelings of adequacy are based 
upon what one is or can do? 


2. Discuss ways in which the family gives the child 
feelings of security; discuss ways in which the family 
can help the child to feel adequate. 


3. What are some of the symptoms of “‘insecurity”’ in 
the behavior of the insecure child? What are some of the 
behavior symptoms that indicate that a child feels “‘in- 
adequate” or “‘inferior’’? 


, 4. If we realize that a child is suffering from feelings of 
insecurity, what can and should be done about it? What 


can we do about a child who obviously feels inadequate 
or inferior? 
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5. Trace the development of a child’s feelings of secur- 
ity as he goes from the protected environment of his home 
and family into wider environments, such as the play 
group, the school, the neighborhood, and the larger com- 
munity. 


6. Discuss the special threats to security war brings to 
young children. What are some of the provisions that the 
community can and should make to minimize these? 


7. How may the coming of a new baby brother or sister 
constitute a threat to the security of a child in his fa 
relationship? What are some of the methods by which 
danger may be minimized? 


8. Why should children not be compared with other 
children either within or outside the family? What threats 
to their feelings of security and adequacy may such 
comparisons entail? 
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by people who lived within easy traveling 

distance of a city. Now most of these plays 
ind players are brought to every town and village 
n the screen. 

It is true that the screen play can never take 
he place of the stage play. They are different 
irts. It is an absorbing study to compare the tech- 
iques used by the stage and those used by the 

cinema in presenting the same play. 

When the screen found its voice its translations 

f the stage play to the film were crude and far 
rom satisfying to those who loved the theater. 
After many years of experimentation, film direc- 
tors have learned and perfected their art to a 
point where we sometimes find a play even better 
mn the screen than it was on the stage. The 
changes most frequently made are in the settings, 
and in the dialogue used, since producers are con- 
cious of the fact that the audience will no longer 
largely composed of sophisticated adults but 
will include many children. The screen play may 
depend more upon facial expression than upon 
vords to convey thought. The ending is usually 
hanged from stark reality, often tragic, to a 
more pleasant conclusion. 

The following films are adaptations from plays: 


irsenic and Old Lace, from the play by Joseph Kesselring. 
Lady in the Dark, from the play by Moss Hart. 
‘ld Acquaintance, from the play by John Van Druten. 
Cry Havoc, from the play by Allen R. Kenward. 
‘urley, from the radio play by Norman Corwin. 
Che Eve of St. Mark, from the play by Maxwell Anderson. 
jaslight, from the play by Patrick Hamilton. 
Kismet, from the play by Edward Knoblock. 
Knickerbocker Holiday, from the play by Maxwell Ander- 
son. 
Vleet the People, based on the original New York stage 
revue by Edward Eliscu. 
Setween Two Worlds, based on the play “Outward Bound”’ 
by Sutton Vane. 
Vine Girls, from the play by Wilfrid Pettit. 
One More Tomorrow, from the play “The Animal King- 
dom”’ by Philip ng 
Up in Mabel’s Room, from the play by Wilson Collison 
and Otto Harbach. 


All these plays were written for an adult audi- 
ence and are adult in theme. For that reason 
parents will find the reviews published on these 
pages helpful in determining whether they want 
their children to see them. 


Te stage play was once enjoyed exclusively 


—RUTH B. HEDGES 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGEs, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 

PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 





Around the World— RKO-Radio. Direction, Alan Dwan. Kay 
Kyser and his band enroute, as entertainers, to U.S. camps in 
foreign lands, supply the story thread for this ente: i 

variety show offering music, laughter, andfun. The film carriesa 
message about a job to be done and reaches a heart-touching 
climax in the Soe oes. Cast: Kay Kyser, Mischa Auer, 


Joan Davis, Marcy McGuire. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 





His Butler’s Sister— Universal. 
This delightfully entertaining romantic comedy is excellen: 
cast and acted, gay and charming in its development, and 

ly enhanced by the beautiful singing of Deanna Durbin. A 
young girl, hoping to gain recognition as a singer, arrives un- 
expectedly at the Park Avenue address of her half-brother and 
is surprised to find him—not the wealthy man she supposed 
him to be, but the butler of a well-known composer of songs, 
Cast: Deanna Durbin, Pat O’Brien, Franchot Tone, Evelyn 


Ankers. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 





The Iron Major—RKO-Radio. Direction, Ray Enright. 
Entertainingly presented and well-acted film bio of 
Major Frank Cavanaugh—soldier, lawyer, and football coach. 
It is the heart-warming story of a man whose love of God, love 
of country, and love of family made him a devoted husband, a 
good father, and an inspiring leader both on the battlefield and 
on the campus. Cast: Pat O’Brien, Ruth Warrick, Robert 
Ryan, Leon Ames. 

14-18 8-14 


Adulis 
Good Good Good 


Lost Angel— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Roy Row- 
land. Interesting, skilfully presented social drama, with a fresh 
theme and warm heart appeal. Margaret O’Brien is almost un- 
believably good as the little ““Alpha’”—the child with only a 
Greek letter for a name. James Craig and Marsha Hunt area 
delightful combination, and the eupperting cast is excellent. A 
little girl is the ward of a group of learned professors, whose 
ambition it is to make her a child prodigy, but they fail to take 
into consideration that love is a necessary part of the life of 
every individual. Cast: Margaret O’Brien, James Craig, 
Marsha Hunt, Philip Merivale. 








Adults 114-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 
FAMILY 


The Battle of Russia—20th Century-Fox. Producer, lt 
Col. Anatole Litvak. A magnificent documentation, so well 
edited and narrated that it is both intellectually absorbing and 
emotionally stirring. It shows the wealth of Russia’s natural 
resources, and we understand why covetous nations have, for 
centuries, invaded her lands. It shows her people in 

native provinces, and we recognize in them the inherent 
strength of that vast nation. The closing sequences show the 
military strategy that defeated the Nazis at Moscow, Lenin 
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, and Stalingrad. Produced by the Army Special Services 
pat on for the Office of War Information. Running time, 
1 hour and 20 minutes. 

Adulis . 14-18 8-14 
Qutstanding Excellent Harrowing 


The Falcon and the Coeds—RKO-Radio. Direction, 
William Clemens. An unpretentious but well-told murder 
mystery with good background music, attractive settings and 
maintained suspense. The Falcon investigates the mysterious 
death of a professor in a girls’ school and finds many conflicting 
clues. Cast: Tom Conway, Jean Brooks, Rita Corday, Amelita 


d. 

Taeks 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Tense 
Happy Land—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Irving Pichel. 
Warm, human drama, excellently adapted from the novel by 
MacKinlay Kantor, that finds ready sympathy and under- 
standing in the hearts of the audience. The direction is vital, 

t sensitive; the acting throughout is impressive, and that of 
Don Ameche is outstanding. It is the story of a bereaved father 
and exemplifies the lives of so many of our boys of today who 
will die that the full rich, happy American way of life may 
endure. Cast: Don Ameche, Frances Dee, Harry Carey, Ann 








Rutherford. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 





Jack London—Bronston-U.A. Direction, Alfred Santell. An 
excellent biography of this great author, stressing his personal 
experiences—in a sailing boat; through ithe Alaskan gold rush; 
and as a newspaper reporter covering the Russo-Japanese war, 
where he uncovered a long-range plan for world conquest. 
Cast: Michael O’Shea, Susan Hayward, Osa Massen, Harry 


Davenport. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Good If interested 





Madame Curie— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Mervyn 
LeRoy. Authentic life story of the world-famous Curies— 
Marie and Pierre—and of their long, unfaltering research that 
ended with the discovery of radium. It is adapted from the 
book in collaboration with the daughter-author Eve Curie and 
is produced with a careful attention to detail seldom allotted to 
a motion picture, which makes it a valuable as well as fascinat- 
ing scientific document. It stresses the interesting love story of 
the Curies and their close relationship, which made it almost 
impossible for Madame Curie to continue her research alone 
after her husband’s tragic death. Laboratory equipment and 
costumes—in many cases reconstructed from original drawings 
and pictures—lend an added charm. This careful preparation, 
combined with expert casting and the best in production, make 
this an outstanding picture. Cast: Greer Garson, Walter 
Pidgeon, Henry Travers, Albert Basserman. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Good 


Old Acquaintance— Warner Bros. Direction, Vincent Sher- 
man. Simple, sincere, and lifelike in its presentation, this social 
drama, from the stage play by John Van Druten, is excellent 
entertainment. It is artistically produced and superbly acted, 
with dialogue that is both potent and humorous. The triangle 
story tells of the effects of a youthful friendship upon the mature 
lives of two totally unlike women. Cast: Bette Davis, Miriam 
Hopkins, Gig Young, John Loder. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Entertaining Mature 








Where Are Your Children— Monogram. Direction, William 
Nigh. This film, because it presents in story form the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, should be helpful in awakening com- 
munity leaders to a sense of their responsibility and a search for 
the solution. An excellent cast of young people. Good direc- 
tion. Cast: Jackie Cooper, Gale Storm, Patricia Morison, 





John Litel. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

Constructive Good Mature 
ADULTS 





The Cross of Lorraine—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Tay Garnett. Tense and exhausting war tragedy, based on 
A Thousand Shall Fall” by Hans Habe. It is too cruel and 
horrifying to be classed as entertainment. The setting is a 
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German prison camp, and the characters are a group of loyal 
French who are subj to vicious and ogg 
Aumont, Gene Kelly, Sir Cedric 


ments. Cast: Jean 
Hardwicke, Richard Whorf. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Tense No No 





Cry Havoc—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Richard 
Thorpe. A depressing picture based on the siege of and 
honoring the nurses and women volunteers who so ayy | 
stayed at their posts until the end. Based on terrible facts 

has few lighter moments, and story interest is not stressed. The 
cast is good, and some of the characterizations are outstanding. 
Cast: Margaret Sullavan, Ann Sothern, Joan Blondell, Fay 
Adulis | 


Gripping 


Gangway For Tomorrow—RKO-Radio. Direction, John H. 
Auer. Stressing the need for unity of effort in war production, 
this picture obtains its emotional impact in flashbacks to the 
former tragic experiences of six people who are thrown together 
by the “share a ride” program. As a whole, the film lacks 
smoothness, and some episodes end so abruptly as to be con- 
— Cast: Margo, John Carradine, Robert Ryan, Amelita 
ard. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Possibly No 


14-18 8-14 
Tense No 








SHORT SUBJECTS 


This Is Tomorrow—M-G-M “Passing Parade” Series. John 
Nesbitt. 10 minutes. A thought-provoking study of the youth 
of today, told in the rich voice of John Nesbitt. It deals with 
young folks in the co , dirty slums surro the fac- 
tories of the great cities, © amg into all sorts of trouble because 
of lack of care. Then follows an account of what happens when 
the children have the benefit of character-building —— 
health clinics, nursery schools, and supervised play, wing 
their development into useful, law-abiding citizens. This is 
followed by a look into the future, when all such families will 
have the benefit of low-rent housing units with clean, safe sur- 
roundings where children and parents can live the American 
way, the way our forefathers lived and the way for which our 
young men and women of today are fighting. 








Children of Mars—RKO- “This is America” Series. 2 reels, 

20 minutes. A constructive film showing the complications that 

arise in the lives of three children when their patriotic mother 

oe to work, and the solution provided by the community. 
ature family. 





MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED 
IN DECEMBER ISSUE 
JUNIOR MATINEE (8 to 14 Years) 


Crazy House.—An Olson and Johnson prankish comedy. 
The Dancing Masters.—Laurel and Hardy. Better than 
average. 

yen in Ireland.—A gay, romantic co ‘ 

False Colors.—An enjoyable Hopalong Cassidy Western. 


Hit the Ice.—Abbott and Costello. Some good winter sports. 
The Man From Music Mountain.—A fast-movingjWestern. 
Spotlight Scandal.—Vaudeville acts; fairly entertaining. 

op Man.—A pleasing story. Songs and dances. 


FAMILY 
Close Quarters.—British. On board a submarine in the ~ 
North Sea. 
—aa Diary.—Excellent adaptation of Richard Tre- 


4 fn Old Oklahoma— Development of oil in frontier times. 
Mystery Broadcast.—Fair for mystery fans. 
The North Star.—Gripping story of the first days of the 
invasion of Russia. 
The Unknown Guest.—A mystery. ; 
Whistling in Brooklyn.— Skelton, slapstick and mys- 
You’re a Lucky Fellow.—A diverting romantic comedy. 


ADULTS 
Always a Bridesmaid.—Waste of time and money. 
Son of Dracula.—Horror melodrama, tense and gruesome. 
Hi’ya Sailor.—A mediocre comedy. 














(Continued from page 29) 


ADVENTURING IN PALESTINE. By Marion Rubinstein. 
(Ages 10-14) Knopf, $2.00. — 

A modern story in an historic setting, picturing the Zion of the 

Jewish peonte ss three little German girls found it when they 


were sent to their aunt to escape Nazism.] 

CAMEL BELLS: A Boy OF BAGHDAD. By Anna Raizes- 
berger. (Ages 9-11). Whitman, $2.00. 

The bazaars, oases, and shepherd life of the ancient land of Iraq 

are picturesquely conveyed in a simple, well-illustrated story of 

Nazar and his sisters. 

Aut Lives IN IRAN. By Caroline Singer and Cyrus Le Roy 
Baldridge. (Ages 9-12) Holiday, $1.75. 

\ fine spirit of tolerance and friendship between a young 

Mohammedan, a Jew, a Zoroastrian, and an Armenian Christian 

is skillfully interwoven with this story of four boys of Shiraz. 

CHILDREN OF THE Housetops. By Youwel B. Mirza. 
(Ages 10-13) Doubleday, $2.00. 

The story of Shirin, a little Iranian girl, from the time of her 

birth until her marriage, well reflecting the home life and cus- 

toms of her country. 


WEST 


OceAN Outposts. By Helen Follett. 
Scribner, $2.50. 

Descriptions and brief historical accounts of the Pacific islands 

prominent in the news today. The 1943 edition includes the 

Solomons area. Photographs and maps. 


SHARK Hote. By Nora Burglon. (Ages 8-12) Holiday, 

\ story valuable for its warm and human picture of modern 

Hawaii, with its mixed-blood population and blend of old and 

new cultures. 

Cat Ir CouraGE. By Armstrong Sperry. (Ages 9-12) 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

Representative of the entire Polynesian region is this fine story 

of a boy who overcame his fear of the sea by a lonely voyage to 

a strange island. 

AUSTRALIA: THE ISLAND CONTINENT. By Grace Allen 
Hogarth. (Ages 10-16) Houghton, $2.00. 

Detailed introduction to Australia’s geography, peoples, and 

history, with particular emphasis on the social and political 

evolution of this youngest of the great democracies. 

Tse DutcuH East INDIES AND THE PHILIPPINES. By 
Cateau De Leeuw. (Ages 8-12) Holiday, $1.00. 

A colorful introduction to the history, peoples, and geography 

of the Indies, that stresses their development and importance 

rather than the effects of war. 

PEACHBLOSSOM. By. Eleanor Frances Lattimore. 
6-10) Harcourt, $2:00. 

Through the very human experiences of a little Chinese girl, 

younger American children learn how courage and hope can 

offset the disrupting influences of war. 

MADE IN CHINA. By Cornelia Spencer. (Ages 12 up) 
Knopf, $3.00. ; 

A dramatic and intensely interesting presentation of China’s 

contributions to world culture: poetry, tea, painting, silk, 

drama, sculpture, food, and many more. Color plates and 

illustrations. 


(Ages 12 up) 


(Ages 





SAVE ALL BACK ISSUES 
of the National Parent-Teacher 


Don’t throw this copy away when you have finished read- 
ing it! Save it for future reference, or pass it on to a friend. 
What appears in the National Parent-Teacher has perma- 
nent value as study and program material, and the helpful 
features and articles will be weleomed by any mother with 
crowing children to guide. Your child’s teacher, too, may 
need the Magazine, and you can bring it to her attention. 
Now is the time for all-out conservation of everything val- 
uable. Don’t let your Magazine go to waste. 
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Contributors . 


WILLIAM Dow BouTWELL, director of the Informat 
and Radio Service of the U. S. Office of Education, 
also chairman of the courses in public relation 
American University’s School of Social Sciences g 
Public Affairs. He is the editor of America Prepareg’ 
Tomorrow, a highly significant book interpreting ¢ 
total war effort of the Federal Government, and one, 
its contributors as well. He is one of the foremost 
tional exponents of public affairs and public relatig 


ARTHUR H. CoMPTON, one of America’s most @ 
tinguished educators, has been chairman of the der 
ment of physics and dean of the division of phyg 
sciences at the University of Chicago since 1940, 
Compton’s career has been marked by honors g 
awards too numerous to mention in detail. He won} 
Nobel Prize for physics in 1927. He is the author 
many original contributions to the field of physi 
knowledge and has made many important discoy 1 





HazeEL C. MCINTIRE has directed the program 
special education in the state of Ohio since its incepi 
more than twenty years ago. She has had wide ex 
ence in the field of education for physically handie 
children and has spent many years in actual field w 
Mrs. McIntire has seen the Division of Special Ed 
tion develop to the point of serving more than 6, 
children in the state. a 





BONARO W. OVERSTREET, poet, author, lecturer, 3 
regular contributor to the National Parent-Teacher, 
joys a steadily growing reputation as a supporter of 
principles of true democracy. Her two latest bo 
Courage for Crisis and American Reasons, are outs 


JAMES S. PLANT, M.D., director of the Sussex 
Juvenile Clinic in Newark, New Jersey, is the autl 
many important articles on psychology and psychis 
Dr. Plant has worked extensively with many 
tional organizations and is nationally known 
educators as an authority on personality developn 
His book Personality and the Cultural Pattern has. 
wide circulation. . 


ANNA W. M. WOLP, senior staff member of the 
ily Guidance and Consultation Service of the | 
Study Association, is well and widely known 3 
author of standard works on child guidance and 
psychology. Her two books The Parents’ Manual 
Our Children Face War have both been awarded 
for outstanding merit. Mrs. Wolf is also a suc 
lecturer and family life counselor. 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible fi 
month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. E, T. Hale, Presi 
California Congress; Mrs. D. A. Munro, President, Mu 
Congress, and Mrs. T. V. Price, Editor, Minnesota 2 
Teacher; and Mrs. Edmund P., Evans, President, 
, and Mrs. Angus H. Gibson, President, 8 
District Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
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